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ONDON sinks to a fitful sleep, 
River below us broad and deep, 

Brimming full with the water slack, 
Weird, mysterious, inky-black, 
Save for the lights which here and there 
Cast upon it an oily glare ; 
Craft below,. which the shadows hide, 
Strain and creak in the brimming tide : 














Clouds above, and the landmarks rise 
Shrouded ghosts from our Bridge of Sighs— 
Westminster tower with flaming disk 
Guards embankment and obelisk. 
Dim in shadow, tho’ full in face, 
Somerset House with classic grace. 
Far to the east as the eye may ken, 
A mighty blur is the dome of Wren. 


































































THE WESTMINSTER BELL. 





Free to dream till the daylight peep, 


London sinks to her fitful sleep. 
Rarely a sound to break the spell, 
Passing rattle, or distant yell— 

Two oclock by the Westminster Bell, 
Two o'clock in the morning. 


London stirs in her fitful sleep, 
Outcast wanderers peer and creep, 
Seeking a corner to make their own— 
Cruel granite—and finding none. 





Ye who sleep in your downy beds, 
Spare a thought to their weary heads ; 
Think how the leaden hours drag by, : 
Think of their long-drawn agony. 
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Seats are full,—as we pass along 
Note a group of the motley throng, 
Three of many grotesque or wild, 
Man and woman and little child. 
Woman asleep in a huddled pose ; 
Child in a fretful murmuring doze, 
Breeze that plays on her forehead bare 
Stirs the curls of her baby hair. 

Man, by a wakeful devil possessed, 
Hungry, febrile, never at rest, 
Soothing the child on the rugged seat, 


Now he kneels with his elbows set 
Close on the granite parapet : 
Haggard eyes on the water dwell, 
Gazing down on the rush and swell— 
Three o'clock by the Westminster Bell 
Three o'clock in the morning. 





Changing the rags on his blistered feet ; 
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Dawn on London, and all divine— 
Fair as on Alp or Apennine. 
















Eastern sky is a gleaming lake, 
Topaz, ruby, and golden flake, 
Exquisite harmony fused and blent, 






Flooding the Tower and the Monument. 





=. 









Clear in ether, a matchless range, 
London transfigured and new and strange, 
Steeples and spires in a cluster shine, 
Robed in a purity crystalline. 

Lifting majestic and dwarfing them all— 
Golden cross upon golden ball, 

Massive, magnificent—dome of Saint Paul. 
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East by south in a cloud we see 
Ghost of St. Mary Overy ; 
Clearly cut in the western blue 


Westminster Abbey and Palace too. 












Waifs in the radiance gape and stare, 
Stretch their limbs to the morning air, : 
Fain to linger ere go they must, 

Toil or thieve for the daily crust, 

While the stream, by the morning kissed, 

Gleams like a jewel through filmy mist, 


Exquisite, perfect, amethyst, 
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Heaven around us—beside us Hell; 


Conscience whispers, ‘‘Can all be well?” 
Four o'clock by the Westminster Bell, 


four o'clock in the morning. 





Epwarp TyRRELL JAQUES 
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ONOUR-? 


HE sun is setting redly behind a ranze of low, 
flat-topped hills, their barren slopes of sandstone 
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dyed a deep, dull rose-colour by the fading 

light. Below the hills, stretching far to the south and 
east, lies a monotonously level plain,—a bare, dry, treeless 
plain, with here and there a field of cotton or colza 
marked out upon it at hap-hazard, but for the most 
part quite innocent of cultivation. ‘Towards its eastern 
limit, however, its appearance changes slightly for the 
better: a dusty road lies across it from north to 
south, and beyond this trees have been planted and 
paths laid out; there is a polo-ground, and an 
. attempt at a racecourse—in short, the plain has 


here been “improved” into the ‘Burra 
Maidan” of the little Deccan station of 
© - Mutteeabad. 
PG 5 It is a wonderfully cool evening for the 
» @ end of March, and the greater part of the 
rat English population of Mutteeabad is conse- 


quently disporting itself with vigour at the tennis- 
courts, while a few ardent polo players are having 

a casual practice on the Maidan. Farther out on 
the plain two riders, a man and a woman, are 
coming homewards at a foot’s pace; before them, 
over the burnt, colourless grass, their shadows stretch out to an apparently inter- 
minable length; behind them is the sunset, and against its crimson glow their 
figures and those of their horses stand out, sharply defined, like silhouettes cut 
in black paper. The man is leaning over a little towards the woman, who rides 
169 
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“*What is it, little woman ?'' 


silently by his side; his handsome, sunburnt face wears a rather puzzled expression 
as he looks at her inquiringly. 

“What is it, littke ‘woman?” he says at last, and touches softly with his fingers 
the small gloved hand in which she holds her whip. “Tired, darling ?” 

The girl has been gazing abstractedly before her; at his question she turns 
towards him, and he sees there are signs of tears in her blue eyes, and the corners 
of her soft littke mouth are quivering suspiciously. 

“Lenny!” he cries in astonishment. 

“ Yes, I know!” sepling faintly at him. ‘It’s too silly of me, isn’t it? Only—— 
Oh, Phil! must it really be to-morrow ?” 

“Of course it must, darling,” rather reproachfully. “ You know it as well as I 
do. We shall only just catch our boat as it is. By-the-bye, she’s a ‘ Messageries’ 
—I thought you’d Tike that better than ‘P. & O.’—less chance of meeting people 
one knows.” She receives this in grave silence, and after a moment’s hesitation 
he continues: “And to tell you the truth, little girl, if we missed the Sadlazée it 
would be an awf'ly serious look-out. I’ve screwed the last pice out of my Sowkar 
to pay our passages the other day, and it would be a good two months before I 
could rake together enough to pay for ’em over again. And by then, you see, 
my leave would be two-thirds over, and it would be no good starting—we should 
have to wait till next year, and no one knows what mayn’t happen before then.” 

“N-no. Oh, Phil!” suddenly, “then how about John’s money? You'll have 
to send it him from Home, I suppose ?” 

The man frowned, and his face clouded over. “No; that’s all right. I’ve 
paid back most of what he lent me, you know, and I’ve just managed to borrow 
the last two thousand, and he shall have it to-night. How could I send it from 
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Home, dear? He wouldn’t take it; and then every one would say I’d never paid 
it him. No! It’s lucky he’s dining at Mess to-night: I shall give it him after 
dinner, with the other fellows in the room, and then there'll be no talk about it— 
afterwards. But don’t let’s think about it now; it’s not an agreeable topic. You're 
awfully solemn to-night, sweetheart! And what’s come over you to make you talk 
about to-morrow as though things weren’t all settled? It hurts me awfully, indeed 
it does, darling.” He stopped abruptly and looked at her in sudden alarm. 
“Lenny!” he cried, “you’ve not got some horrible idea in your head? After all 
you’ve promised, surely—swure/y you're not thinking of ——” 

“Phil!” with gentle reproach in her voice, “how can you? Why, I was only 
just—thinking.” 

“Then don’t think like that, dearest—I can’t bear it.” 

She smiled to reassure him, and their eyes met and spoke together lovingly 
during a long contented silence. 

Presently the girl’s horse stumbled slightly ; looking down, she found they were 
beginning to cross the dusty road which marked the limits of the Maidan. 

“We're nearly home,” she said, with a little sigh. ‘There’s Mr. Mayhew and 
Major Norton and two other men playing polo! I wonder they can see the ball— 
it’s getting so dark. When we go past they'll say, ‘There goes Etheredge with 
little Mrs. Morris, as usual !’” 

Her companion laughed rather uneasily. ‘Never mind them, little woman. 
Why, after to-morrow it’s ten to one we never see any of them again, you know. 
They don’t count, do they?” 

Her answer was distinctly irrelevant. ‘Ob, Phil—before we get too near them 
—tell me again you want me more than John does. ‘Tell me you'll be good to 
me always, dear Phil.” She stretched out her hand appealingly towards him; her 
eyes were full of tears. 


His own grew dim as he looked at her a moment in silence. . 
“Darling!” he said softly. “My own little girl—my sweetest—dearest——” 


He caught up her hand, and passionately kissed the little glove, the scrap of white 
wrist, the sleeve of her habit. 

“Oh, Phil!” she cried, blushing very much and smiling happily. ‘“ My dusty 
sleeve. How could you? And those men so near, too!” 

“T know they are, that’s why I had to be content with your ‘dusty sleeve.’ 
Though you know, darling,” he added tenderly, “I’d be glad enough to kiss your 
dusty little boots ifi—— Confound it all!” he cried, interrupting himself suddenly : 
“TI beg your pardon; but what in the name of all that’s superfluous are those 
fellows coming worrying us for?” 

The girl turned and saw that the polo was over, and two of the players were 
riding leisurely towards them. 

“Never mind,” she said, “it’s all settled about to-morrow, you see. And—and 
I promise I'll be there.” 

“At the Bund, at six. Say it again, Lenny. Say you'll be there.” He spoke 
in an eager whisper; the two other men were quite near them now. 

She turned rather white ; then, with an evident effort, she whispered back, “ I'll 
truly be there, dear,” and turned composedly enough to answer the greetings of 
the two men who now joined them. The elder of these two, a thin, sallow-faced 
man, with a good-tempered, cheery voice and laugh, rode up to Mrs. Morris’s side, 
and went on ahead with her, while the younger entered into a desultory conversation 
with Etheredge. 

“We've quite a big dinner on at Mess to-night, Mrs. Morris,” the sallow man 
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began. “All those Russian fellows from Poonah are coming, you know. I hear 
they're an awfly noisy lot; it’s really hard lines on quiet old married men like the 
Colonel and myself to have to show up at these affairs, I think.” 

“Yes, that’s what John says,” she answered, rather absently. “I’m going to 
dine with your wife, Major Norton, so I expect I shall enjoy my evening more 
than you will.” 

“'That’s right. Glad you're coming,” he said heartily. “I guessed this morning 
that Fan had a ‘hen-party’ on for to-night, for I found her with two quite brand- 
new gowns hangin’ out over the backs of chairs—and there she was, rapidly getting 
softening of the brain, trying to decide which she’d wear. And I’ve lost all my 
pleasing bachelor delusions that women dress for men, So I said, ‘Fan! you’ve 
got a hen-party on to-night!’ and she said, ‘Oh, go away—do! I'd nearly settled 
on the pink, and now you’ve gone and made me feel all muddled again.’” 

He laughed, and Mrs. Morris joined in— but faintly; Mrs. Norton’s indecision 
failed to amuse her to-day. She was glad when, a few minutes later, the three 
men left her at her own bungalow, and rode hurriedly off together in a sudden alarm 
of being late for dinner. 

On Etheredge’s face, as he wished her good-night, there had been a_ pleading 
look which haunted Mrs. Morris as she dressed for her “ hen-party.” ‘The thought 
of it soothed her unspeakably, and brought a happy light to her eyes; she felt it 
was good to be wanted so much, good to be loved so—at last. For John had 
never cared for her like that. Oh, no, not even when they were first engaged. 
Why, till the very day of his proposal to her they had all thought—all the people 
at home--that he was “taken” with her Aunt Mary. She could not help laughing, 
even now, at the recollection of how she had electrified her family by announcing 
suddenly that she was going to marry Colonel Morris, and never do lessons with 
Fraiilein any more. Then, her moods being as variable as an April day, she took 
to sigMing ; it seemed so long since that had happened. She could hardly believe 
it was only three years since she had married, only one year since she had _ first 
met Phil! Dear Phil! She wondered, irrelevantly, whether he would be late for 
dinner—it must be nearly eight, she thought. Her dressing was hastily finished, 
and she began turning over the contents of her jewel-case. “I'll wear the pearls,” 
she decided; “I’d better keep my modest diamonds for the Thompsons’ big dinner 
next week.” She suddenly paused: the thought flashed across her mind that 
she would not be in Mutteeabad next week, she would be on board the Sa/azte 
—with Phil. 

The string of pearls slipped from her fingers, and fell on the table before her. 
She stared at them absently ; her mind curiously occupied with wondering whether 
John would go to the Thompsons’ or not. Perhaps he would think he ought to 
stay at home. Does one go to dinner-parties when one’s wife has just—run away 
with one’s friend? She gave a little shiver. ‘This was horrible; she must not let 
herself think like this. Phil was right when he begged her not to. She put 
on the pearls quickly, caught up her gloves and a cloak, and hurried into the 
drawing-room, where her husband stood waiting for her. He was a tall, elderly 
man, with kind, grave eyes, and streaks of white in his moustache and close- 
cropped hair. 

“ Ready, Helena?” he said as she came in, a slim little blue-robed figure, the 
fresh, childish prettiness of her face contrasting oddly with her sudden paleness and 
the trouble in her eyes. “I thought I’d drive with you as far as the Mess. Why, 
you're looking awfully tired, child!” 

Mrs Morris smiled faintly, without speaking, and busied herself with the clasp 
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«I'll wear the pearis.'” 


of her cloak; her fingers were trembling so that she could not fasten it, and her 
husband came forward and did it for her. 

“You're as white as a ghost!” he said, looking rather anxiously down at her 
averted face. ‘“ D’you think you’d better go?” 

“Oh yes,” she cried, nervously moving away from him, “I couldn’t stay here, 
all by myself!” She wished he would not be so concerned about her—so kind. 
It distressed her painfully; a horrible doubt arose and frightened her—could he 
love her, after all? But she pushed it quickly away from her: she must be foolishly 
nervous, to have such fancies ! 
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“T’m only a little tired; it’s nothing,” she said coldly. “ Let’s go, John; we’re 
late already.” 

Colonel Morris sighed as he followed her into the bullock-coach : his wife puzzled 
him sorely at times, poor man ! 


The “hen dinner-party” was a great success, from a social point of view. 
Personally it affected Mrs. Morris as a curious nightmare. She found herself 
talking of things which were to happen during the next fortnight: a race meeting, 
a picnic the Gunners were to give, the Thompsons’ dinner again. Some one said 
it was sucha pity Captain Etheredge was going on leave to-morrow—he was such a 
splendid.man at a picnic. And one or two of them looked at her; she saw them! 
She felt a terrible impulse to stand up in the midst of them all and say, “ I’m going 
too. Yes, I am. I love him with all my heart, and I’m going with him!” 

But with a struggle she managed_to get through the nightmare without doing 
anything more startling than appear unusually quiet and a@strait; and of course, 
as every one kindly said, that was only natural, considering who was leaving the 
station to-morrow. 

And the nightmare came to its end at last, and the creaking bullock-coach took 
her home; and by-and-by she cried herself to sleep. 

The next morning her mood, for no apparent reason, changed completely. Her 
tears of the night before became a reproach to her; she looked upon them as a 
disloyalty to Etheredge—as though she could not bear a little trouble for his sake. 
She ought to have been glad to do it—glad! she told herself, in a curiously elated 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

She went most cheerfully through her usual routine of familiar household duties ; 
all the time Phil’s voice haunted her, Phil’s voice rang in her ears. She caught 
herself laughing aloud at some bygone jest of his, in the middle of a lengthy 
explanation from the @hoby as to the mysterious disappearance of a new table-cloth ; 
and she afterwarls mystified the little Goanese cook by telling him there would be 
no dinner that night, as Etheredge Sahib would not be at home. And then, 
recollecting herself, she remorsefully ordered the nicest dinner she could devise for 
her husband. Not that he would really miss her when she was gone—she felt sure 
of that. But still—— 

She had not seen him that morning, and when he came in to breakfast very 
late from the Orderly room, she asked how the dinner at the Mess had gone off. 
His reply gave her rather a shock. 

“Oh, much as those things always do, my dear. Can’t say I care for them 
myself. And they kept it up so awfully late last night ; and those Russians annoyed 
me, too, by starting some very ‘tall’ betting, as the Yankees call it. I didn’t half 
like it, for you know none of our young fellows here are at all overburdened with 
ready money.” 

“Did any of them bet much?” she asked anxiously, thinking of Etheredge. 

“Well, I’m afraid some of ’em lost a good deal more than they could afford, 
over some ridiculous game a fellow called Petroff was showing them. Etheredge, 
for instance, actually lost two thousand rupees—silly young idiot! He was terribly 
upset about it, too, because it turns out he’d brought it on purpose to pay off the 
last of some money I’d lent him a few months ago, and now he’ll have to wait till 
he gets Home, and send it out from there, he says. Of course I told him not to 
think twice about it. I’d no use for the money, 1 said—I could wait any amount 
of time for it. But he’s such a fastidiously honourable young fellow; I could see 
he was quite distressed at the thought of having to go off without paying me. As 
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“Mrs. Morris lay back in a long chair.” 


if I wanted it in such a hurry! Well, I must go now; I’ve got a lot of work, and 
I’m afraid I shall be out all the afternoon. I suppose you'll go for a ride? Don’t 
go too far: you looked quite knocked up yesterday.” 

He went out, and Mrs. Morris sat pondering over his little story. 

Poor Phil! was her first thought. How he would hate having to send that horrid 
money of John’s from Home! Of course he would have to, now-—there was no time 
to arrange anything else. How unfortunate it was! 

She distressed herself with imagining the unkind things people might say of 
him. In connection with the money, of course,—in connection with herself she 
knew very well that she alone would be the person blamed ; and that she did not 
mind in the least. For Phil’s sake she felt she could put up with a good deal of 
blame. And after all, she thought, perhaps he too might not be sorry to make 
some little sacrifice on his side. It would make things fairer between them, as it 
were. He was so honourable, so unselfish, she felt sure that he would be glad to 
take his share of the blame, not leave it all to her to bear. Still, she fervently 
wished this had not happened: it would worry him so—poor Phil ! 

The afternoon passed very slowly. It was the first really hot day of the year, 
and the punkahs were swinging in the drawing-room, making a soft monotonous 
rustling as they waved to and fro, to and fro. 

Mrs. Morris lay back in a long chair and watched them swinging with half- 
closed eyes, her mind busy with the details of her coming journey. ‘There was but 
little ‘to arrange, for she had a strong repugnance to the idea of taking anything 
away with her, and had determined to travel in her habit until she could buy what 
she wanted in Bombay. 

She had ordered the pony to be round at five. It would take a good hour to 
ride to the Bund, going slowly ; and a nervous dread seized her lest Colonel Morris 
should chance to come home early and offer to ride with her. She spent half an 
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hour or more in devising excuses for going alone: none of them seemed very 
plausible, and at last she gave it up in despair; she must leave it to Fate. 

Everything was intensely quiet ; the soft rustling of the punkahs and the ticking 
of a little clock were the only sounds that broke the silence. Every now and then 
Mrs. Morris glanced anxiously at the little clock: its hands seemed to move with 
miraculous slowness. 

Three struck—half-past three. At four she would put on her habit, she thought. 
But just before four an appalling thing happened. ‘There was a sudden sound of 
wheels outside, and an instant later her dignified Mahomedan butler had lifted the 
chick and ushered three visitors into the room. ‘They were all ladies she knew 
well. They had come to talk over the proposed Bazaar for Eurasian Orphans ; 
their visit promised to be interminable. Mrs. Morris underwent mental tortures of 
the most exquisite kind for three-quarters of an hour, while she poured out tea and 
discussed fancy stalls. She bore it heroically. Occasionally a secret glance at the 
relentless face of the little clock made her answer her visitors rather at random, 
perhaps, but she compounded for that by promising contributions to the bazaar with 
a reckless generosity which rejoiced their hearts. “If I were to send the things from 
Bombay, I wonder what they’d do with them?” she was thinking. ‘ Burn them, I 
suppose.” But for the present the ladies were most profuse in their thanks. ‘“ You 
are always so kind, dear Mrs. Morris,” they said. And at last—at last, just as she 
began to feel she could bear it no longer—their visit came to an end. 

With a sigh of unspeakable relicf, Mrs. Morris heard them drive away ;_ then, 
hoping fervently that her husband might not come in for another quarter of an 
hour, she hurriedly got ready for her ride. Nothing happened to delay her, and 
soon after five she found herself riding out of the compound at last, her heart 
beating rapidly, her spirits rising high with the strange, exciting sense of adventure. 

The afternoon was still hot; but her road lay by the river, and Mutteeabad is 
exceedingly proud of its river, and has laid out a pleasant, shady drive along its 
northern bank for something like a couple of miles. Down this drive Mrs. Morris 
rode slowly on her pretty Arab pony. It was almost entirely deserted. An hour later 
she would have found half Mutteeabad here, taking its evening drive or “ constitu- 
tional”; as it was, she only met the Eurasian postmaster’s wife, with a /omga-full of 
biscuit-coloured children, and, a little farther on, the good little Padre, very hot and 
dusty, toiling along with his arms full of books for some sick soldiers up at the 
hospital. He stopped and greeted Mrs. Morris cheerily, and told her his “ patients” 
were getting on capitally—capitally, you know! And when he had wished her good 
evening and started off once more on his dusty walk, she could not help looking 
back after him for a moment, with tears in her eyes. Good, kind little man! It 
was bitter to realise that after to-day she would have lost his friendship and _ his 
esteem for ever ! 

She rode along moodily under the trees. When she passed the turning which 
led to the Nortons’ bungalow, she thought of Mrs. Norton and her content in her 
“ Dick” with an envious pang. Why hadn’t John been more like Major Norton ? 
If he had only really cared for her--— She checked herself suddenly. How could 
she be so disloyal to Phil—dear Phil !—who was most likely waiting for her even 
now, looking out for her so anxiously, wanting her so much! 

At the thought of Etheredge, as usual, her spirits rose again; a bright light came 
into her eyes, a pretty colour on her cheeks. She repeated his name once or twice 
—very softly, below her breath. And presently, in a sudden access of pretty tender 
folly, she raised her right arm and half-shyly kissed the sleeve of her habit where 
he had kissed it the day before ; then, flushing scarlet, she looked quickly round in 
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terror lest any one had seen her. But she was quite alone—far out on the plain 
by this time, with a long low hill on her right effectually hiding her from the sight 
of any chance riders on the Maidan. ‘The river still ran on her left hand. As it 
splashed over the stones it made little talkative, bubbling noises, which cheered her 
with a pleasant sense of companionship. 

She rode on quite gaily for the next few miles, cantering the pony whenever the 
nature of the road would permit. The rapid movement through the fresh air soothed 
her nerves, and she finally arrived at the appointed meeting-place in the most elated 
of moods. 

The “ Bund” was the accepted name in Mutteeabad for a low embankment 
which had been built in some bygone day to turn the course of the river slightly 
some five or six miles below the town. Just before the Bund the river spread into 
a broad, shallow pool, covered with lily pads—a favourite haunt of duck and 
such-like “ fearful fowl”; for it was a quiet, deserted place, and there were but few 
native huts in its near neighbourhood. 

When Mrs. Morris rode up, the shadows were beginning to lengthen, and the 
place had a peaceful, sleepy air in the mellow light of the late afternoon. There 
was no one there. Evidently Phil was going to be late, she thought. She dis- 
mounted, and, having tethered her pony to the stump of an old mango tree, she 
seated herself on the highest of three steps that were cut in the side of the Bund. 
On the top of the Bund itself she rested her elbows, and looked over at the water. 
It was very pleasant sitting there, and she felt lazily unconcerned as to. Phil’s 
unpunctuality. 

To her right, between the mango trees, stood a dilapidated little shrine to 
Hanuman, the Monkey God, with its usual adornments of red-painted stones and 
garlands of dusty, withered marigolds; to her left the Bund stretched for some way 
between the river and low-lying paddy-fields. A little farther on some native 
women were standing in the water, washing clothes: she amused herself watching 
them beat the brightly coloured cloths and saris against the stones. ‘Their laughing, 
chattering voices came floating down to her over the quiet water. 

Ten minutes passed; a quarter of an hour. At last a sudden noise of horse’s 
hoofs made her look eagerly round. Along a narrow path through the mango tope 
Etheredge was coming towards her at a sharp canter. She jumped down from the 
steps, and ran gaily forward to meet him. 

“Oh, you bad boy!” she cried: “I’ve been here ever so long.” 

“ Ah! you’ve come, then!” he answered, with an odd _ intonation in 
his voice. 

He dismounted hurriedly, and tied up his pony near Mrs. Morris’s. She saw 
he looked hot and weary, and his ugly yellow “country-bred ” was in a lather: he 
must have ridden fast. 

“Of course I’ve come,” she answered cheerfully. “Though I thought I never 
should get off: some tiresome women came. What’s the use of tying Mustard up?” 
she interrupted herself, in some surprise. “It must be dreadfully late: we shall miss 
our train, shan’t we?” 

Etheredge had had his back towards her as he busied himself with the pony. 
At her last words he started violently and turned round, with an expression on 
his face which made her cry out in sudden terror: “Oh, Phil! what is it? Is 
anything wrong ?” 

“ Wrong!” he repeated, with a puzzled look. “Why, Lenny!” A light dawned 
on him. “Is it possible that you didn’t get my chit?” he cried. 

“TI got no chi/,” she said, breathlessly. 
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Etheredge looked at her a moment in silence, and mentally consigned the bearer 
of the missing chz¢ to the very hottest spot in the Lower Regions. 

“T hate having to tell you,” he said at last, “but it’s all up with our plans, 
little woman! For this leave, at any rate. Last night I lost that money—cursed 
fool that I was! I must have been mad, I think. ‘The Colonel knows—-I wonder 
he didn’t tell you about it.” 

“He did. At breakfast “4 

“Then you do know!” he interrupted. 

“ Hardly anything! Go on, Phil: what happened ?” 

“Well, he was awfully surprised at my being so upset over it. He said ‘Lord! 
what does it matter? ‘There’s no earthly hurry—-you can send it me from Home, 
or leave it till you come back.’ When I come back !” 

He laughed, and Mrs. Morris drew her breath in with a little quick shudder. 

“ A-ah! don’t, Phil! It hurts to hear you laugh like that! Listen: have you 
tried to borrow it—in the station?” 

He shook his head gloomily. ‘“ No good! I was trying all this morning. They 
all said they could let me have it in a day or two—of course that was no use! 
So at last I sent you a ch¢: you ought to have got it about four.” 

* Ah!” she broke in, “it must have come when those people were with me. 
I—I’ve given orders for them not to bring in c&z¢s when there are visitors. Never 
mind that. What did you say in it, Phil?” 

“T told you it was all up, for the present—and I asked you to come and meet 
me here, all the same, to say good-bye. Because I must go, you know, anyhow!” 

She did not quite understand. What did he mean? she asked herself. In the 
shock of her surprise she failed at first to realise how much his words implied— 
and a sudden intuition made her shrink nervously from facing the possibilities which 
lay behind them. 

She moved restlessly back to the Bund, and sat down again on one of the 
old steps, looking straight before her, with a curious scared expression on her 
paling face. 3 

“You know I must go, dear!” Etheredge repeated, uncomfortably. Manlike, he 
had a horror of unpleasant explanations ; he had hoped to avoid them safely by 
breaking the bad news to her in his note. Oh! what confounded ill luck it all was! 
“I’m bound to get Home by the r5th, on account of that lawyer’s business—you 
know, little woman—I’ve told you all about it.” 

“Yes—I remember,” she said, slowly. Then, with a sudden little cry, “Oh, 
Phil!-—are you going to leave me here? I—I thought you wanted me.” 

She looked up at him piteously, the tears starting into her eyes. In an instant 
he flung himself down on the step by her side, and put his arm round her. 

“(Good God! Lenny! Of course I want you!” he cried passionately. “It’s 
just Hell upon earth to leave you here ; but I must, you know I must! Don’t take 
it like that, darling—don’t cry, little one!” He drew her face towards him, and 
tenderly kissed the wet eyelids. “It’s only good-bye for three months; and then 
next winter I’ll get leave again—lI’ll go sick or something—and that time I shan’t 
leave you behind !” 

He bent over to kiss her again, but with a sudden swift movement she freed 
herself from his arm, slipped off the steps, and stood looking down at him curiously. 

“Why can’t we go now, Phil? Is it simply because of that money ?” 

“Of course it is,” he answered, in some surprise. ‘ My darling little girl, you 
surely see I can't take you with me while I am still owing Morris anything ! 
You know he’d never let me pay it back afterwards—and only think what beastly 
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things people would say! it m 
It’s deuced cruel — but, 
you see, it’s out of the 
question, Sweetheart.” 

Mrs. Morris did not 
answer. She took a few 
hesitating, uncertain steps 
away from him, and he 
got up quickly and _ fol- 
lowed her in some alarm. 
Lenny was “taking it” 
very oddly, he thought. 

Mrs. Morris turned 
suddenly as he came up 
to her, and caught him 
by the lapels of his coat 
with two trembling little 
hands. She looked up 
very tenderly and earnestly 
into his face. 

“Dearest,” she said 
softly, “I can’t see that 
what people would say 
makes anything one does 
either better or worse. 
Do you care for me so 
little—that you mind them 
so much ?” 

Etheredge groaned 
aloud. 

‘** For God’s sake don’t, 
Lenny!” he said desper- 
ately ; “don’t look at me 
like that !—don’t tempt me 
so! Surely you wouldn’t 
have me do what I should feel ashamed of! Every soul in Mutteeabad knows about 
that money now,—what on earth would they think of me? Be reasonable, darling! 
We'll manage it all right next winter.” 

Her hands let go their nervous hold of his coat ; she turned away with a little 
shuddering sigh. 

“Oh, Phil! And what do you suppose they would think of me?” 

He could not restrain a slight movement of impatience. 

“T don’t understand you, dear!” he cried. “That would be just the same now!” 

“T know it would—I know,” she answered wearily. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then she suddenly faced him, with wild, des- 
pairing eyes. 





“She looked up very tenderly into his face.” 


“Oh, Phil—Phil!” she cried: “do you know what you’re driving me to believe ? 
Oh, I can’t—I won’t believe it! You can’t really mean that it doesn’t matter 
what people say about me,—that—that it only matters when they say things 
about you! And yet On, Phil!—couldn't you bear a little blame for my 
sake? I would have borne so much—for yours! Do you think it is nice —of you 
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to want to wait till I should lose all my friends—everything —while you lose nothing? 
For you know no one would blame you—next winter. It would all fall on me!” 

Etheredge’s face flushed scarlet. 

“It’s too bad of you to put it like that!” he cried, hotly. “ By Jove! I didn’t 
think you could be so cruel, Lenny. As if you could compare things in that way! 
It’s perfectly different: where money comes in-—and all that sort of thing—it 
becomes a question of honour! You can’t help yourself ‘ 

“T see!” she interrupted, with an unspeakable bitterness in her voice: “ your 
honour is the only thing that matters! I—I don’t count—for anything.” 

She leant back against the Bund, panting a little. She felt faint and giddy ; it 
was horrible. 

Etheredge looked at her with angry, miserable eyes. “ You're putting it all 
wronz—I swear you are!” he began. “ You might listen to reason.” 

He moved towards her, but she nervously stretched out both hands to keep 
him off. 

* Don’t touch me!” she cried. ‘“ Don’t come near me! Oh, I am ashamed to 
think how much I loved you—ashamed to think I ever believed you loved me!” 

She turned from him and went quickly to where her pony stood tethered; she 
unfastened his bridle from the mango-stump with tremulous haste. 

Etheredge stood watching her in irresolute, angry’ bewilderment. He did not 
know what to do, what to say! His brain was in a whirl at the sudden, unlooked- 
for turn which things had taken. 

He saw Mrs. Morris lead her pony to the steps of Hanuman’s little temple and 
make an attempt to mount—but the pony moved, and she could not manage to 
reach the saddle. Again she tried—and failed. Then again once more— and failed 
for the third time; then suddenly buried her face in the pony’s neck and burst into 
a helpless passion of tears. 





Etheredge had been looking on passively, like a man in a dream; but at this 
he started, and in another instant he was at her side. 

* Lenny—my own darling !—I can’t stand this,” he cried hoarsely. He caught 
her in his arms and drew her to him, in spite of her resistance. ‘ You'll drive me 
mad, Lenny! Can’t you wait till next winter, dear?” 

She shook her head, sobbing painfully. 

“Very well, then,” he said, in desperation, “we'll go now! ‘There’s time yet. 
And people may say what they please!” 

Mrs. Morris drew herself away from him, 

“Put me up,” she said breathlessly. 

He obeyed without a word, lifting her like a child into the saddle. 

She gathered the reins quickly into her hand, and sat looking at. him for an 
instant with a proud light in her eyes. 

* Do you think I will take an unwiiling sacrifice?” she said. ‘ You shall not 
give up anything for me! Don’t say another word—-you can’t put things right now. 
And oh, Phil! if you have ever cared the least little bit for me, for pity’s sake 
never let me see your face again!” 

She suddenly stooped and kissed him once, very tenderly. Then she touched 
the pony with her heel, and in another moment it was carrying her swiftly away 
between the trees that border the road to Mutteeabad. 

Etheredge stood looking blankly after her till a bend in the road hid her from 
his sight. ‘Then he mechanically untethered his own pony, and mounted and rode 
to the railway station. He made no attempt to analyse his feelings; they were 
extraordinary —Dbewildering. 
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“*You spoil me, John.'” 


Perhaps the least vague of them was a sense of disappointment in Mrs. Morris. 
“T only wanted to do the square thing!” And the more he turned the matter 
over in his mind the less he could understand why she had so little appreciated his 


honourable scruples. 
¥ # # * * 
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Some few months later Colonel Morris came into his wife’s room one morning 
with a packet of letters in his hand. 

“Here’s your mail, Nell,” he said cheerily. ‘Five Home letters for you—you 
greedy little woman—and I’ve only got one!” 

Mrs. Morris smiled and held out her hand for her bundle of Home news. 

““Who’s yours from?” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s only from Etheredge, in answer to one I wrote some time ago, - 
acknowledging the receipt of that money he sent me. He gives rather a surprising 
bit of news, by-the-bye—says he’s arranging an exchange with a man at Home, and 
doesn’t mean to come out here again! I’m really very sorry: aren’t you?” 

She murmured a faint affirmative, and her husband continued: ‘ We shall miss 
him. He certainly was a nice, honourable young fellow, if ever there was one! 
He doesn’t say much else, except that he was awfully sorry to hear you’d been so 
ill since he left, and he hoped your trip to Ooty had done you good. That was 

| all, I think. How are you feeling to-day, dear? Pretty fit?” 
| “Oh, yes!” she answered resolutely. “So fit that ’ve quite made up my mind 
to have a ride this evening !” 

“That’s good!” he cried, in great delight. “I'll have Selim exercised presently. 
He'll be a bit fresh, I’m afraid. You have not ridden him for such a time 
since March!” 

“ Has no one else ridden him, then?” 

“ My dear!” he cried: “ d’you think I’d let any one else ride your pony ?—while 
you were so ill too!” 

Mrs. Morris stretched out her hand to her husband, with a little laugh that was 
half a sigh. ‘“ You spoil me, John!” she said. 
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ON BELL TONES. 






HE present writer has nothing to say on the ancient 
| history of bells, nor will he attempt to make any addi- 
tion to the many pretty things which have been said 
as to their sentimental power. His object is more 
prosaic. It is simply to place on record certain facts 
which have come under his notice, during a course of 
a9 observation extending over many years, and which he 
ji has reason to think would prove interesting to many 
of the readers of this Magazine. 

We have the bells with us everywhere, and few 
people with musical ears have not, at one time or 
another, amused themselves, and (we will venture to suggest) puss/ed themselves, in 
attempting to determine accurately the notes of their own church bells. 

Many of us, also, have been struck by the apparent want of harmony in the 
famous carillons of Bruges and other Belgian towns; and some few have been 
at great expense to set up carillons of their own, and have been reluctantly driven 
to the vexatious conclusion that they are “painfully out of tune.” 
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To all these we think we have that to say which will interest them. And we 
are not without hope that, through their influence, our bell founders and tuners may 
be roused to study their work more closely, to try to understand better what was 
the purpose of the original designers of the present form of bell, and endeavour to 
fulfil that purpose more nearly than they have done in the past. 

We begin by boldly asserting, as the result of a pretty wide experience, that 
there is probably not a single bell in England that is really “in tune zth itse/f,” 
and almost certainly not a single “ peal” of bells that are properly in tune with each 
other. 

We do not say that there are not many peals which are in excellent tune as to 
the most important note in each, and their general musical effect very pleasing. 
But we do assert that the best of these might be much better; and, in the majority 
of cases, the irregularities we complain of are such as seriously to mar their musical 
effect, and such as ought to be, and might be, avoided by more intelligent founding, 
or (in most cases) rectified by more intelligent tuning after founding. 

Now, this whole matter turns on the meaning of the expression “in tune with 
itself.” Most people have an idea that every bell has one prominent, unmistakable 
note which characterises it, and as to whose pitch no two people with musical ears 
could differ. Thus, in the article on Bells in the latest edition of the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica, we read the following: “ A good bell when struck yields one note, so 
that any person with an ear for music can say what it is.” 

If for “a good bell” we may read “a bell in good tune,” this statement is true ; 
but, as it stands, it condemns as “not good” some of the finest and best bells in 
the world. 

One example, and that a notable one, will suffice at present to support us 
in this. 

In the Zimes of July 20th, 1887, there is an account of the “inauguration” of 
the great bell “Gloriosa,” made out of French cannon and hung in the Cathedral 
of Cologne. The account concludes thus: “The opinions of experts are divided 
as to whether the note which the bell sounds is C sharp or D.” 

We feel sure that many of our readers have felt a similar difficulty in determining 
the note of a familiar bell. 

Now, to account for this, and to clear the way for further observations, we must 
understand what is the true “theory ” of a bell, if we may be allowed the expression. 

It would surely be unreasonable to suppose that the very peculiar form of bell 
which (with slight modifications) has been preserved for so many hundreds of years, 
both here and on the Continent, was adopted without the deliberate purpose of 
ensuring that the various tones and sub-tones of each bell should be in some fixéd 
musical relation to each other. 

What is that relation ? 

We make bold to suggest that it is this: Every true bell should give out, when 
fairly struck, a fundamental note or “ tonic,” its third, fifth, and octave above, and its 
octave below, thus sounding the full chord—do, mz, sol, do, with the bass do below. 

This is the “ theory ” which was, we are satisfied, before the minds of the original 
designers of the present form of bell. Almost forgotten (if ever realised) by many 
of their successors, it is still recognised by some, and irresistibly forced upon the 
acceptance of those who, like the present writer, have made a study of the tones of 
bells as they are. 

The following extract from the article on Founding of Bells in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 5th Edition, 1815, is of importance as showing that such a theory was 
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Stoke-by-Wayland Church, Suffolk. 
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recognised in this country not so very long ago, though, it is true, there is no 
reference to the lowest note we have spoken of. 

“The height of the bell in proportion to its diameter (is) as 12 to 15, or in the 
proportion of the fundamental sound to its third major: whence it follows (?) that 
the sound of a bell is principally composed of the sound of its extremity, or brim, 
as a fundamental —of the sound of the crown, which is an sctave to it —and of that of 
the height, which is a ¢hird.” 

But now, to Lring this paper within reasonable limits, we must dismiss all 
consideration of thirds and fifths, and confine our attention to the three more 
important notes—ze., the tonic, its octave above, and its octave below. For 
convenience’ sake, and for reasons which will appear further on, let us call the 
first of these the “fundamental,” the second (or octave above) the “nominal,” and 
the third (or octave below) by the name by which it is known in English foundries, 
the “hum-note.” 

If, then, a bell corresponded to its “ theory,” these three would sound the same note, 
in three consecutive octaves, and the bell would, so far, be “in tune with itself.” 

“But, alas! where shall we find such a bell? Whatever the cause may be— 
whether founders, in ignorance or indifference as to the importance of having 
these notes in accord, have, (1) for convenience of rizging, altered the original 
proportions of bells, or, (2) to obtain greater power, put more metal into them 
—certain it is that it is quite the excepiion to find a bell which has any two of 
these notes in unison, and we have not yet met with ome in which a// three were 
in accord. 

By far the commonest state of things is this: The “fundamental” is almost 
always the flattest of the three—irrespective, of course, of octave. The “hum-note” 
is almost always the sharpest, and the “ nominal” generally between the two. Thus, 
if the nominal of a bell is C, the fundamental will probably be somewhere between 
C and B in the octave below, while the hum-note will probably be between C and 
C sharp in the octave below that. (It is not unusual for the hum-note to be much 
sharper than this.) 

In support of this statement let us take a few examples. Take first the pcal at 
Terling, in Essex, which consists of five bells in the key of F sharp, by five different 
makers, and of various dates, covering a period of 240 years. This is an excellent 
example, as, from the variety of makers.and dates, any general characteristics that 
we may observe cannot be considered as peculiarities of “time” or “foundry.” And 
it has further this great value, that the tones of these bells have been carefully 
analysed by Lord Rayleigh, and tabulated in his most valuable paper “On the Tones 
of Bells,” printed in the Philosophical Magazine for January 1890. An examination of 
these tables gives the following results. 

1. In the first three bells, including the oldest and the newest, the tones follow 
just the rule which we have called the “common” one—¢e., they are nearly in 
octaves, but the fundamental is the flattest, the nominal sharper, and the hum-note 
the sharpest. In the fourth bell, the fundamental and the nominal are true octaves 
and the hum-note is sharper by a long semitone. In the tenor, the fundamental and 
the hum-note are true octaves, and the nominal a semitone faster (very unusual). 

We claim this peal as a powerful witness to the truth of our position—(1) that 
the fundamental, nominal, and hum-note were meant to be in octaves, and (2) that, 
as a matter of fact, it is the exception to find a bell in which any two of them are 
in accord. 

2. Take next the little peal of six bells in the church of Fittleworth, Sussex, 
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Of these, three are new, the fourth is about fifty years old, the fifth and sixth very 
ancient. In each of the six, without exception, the nominal is a quarter of a tone, 
more or less, sharper than the fundamental. And, in all but one, the hum-note is 
a trifle sharper than the nominal; the exception being the tenor, a very ancient 
bell, in which the hum-note and the nominal are true octaves. Can we help feeling 
that the general small defection from perfect octaves is an error from a design which 
is fulfilled in the exceptional case ? 

3. In the tower of Eastry, in Kent, are five bells, the tenor about a ton in weight. 
In a// these the common rule, as stated above, holds good, with the exception that, 
in the fourth bell, the nominal is a shade fa/fer than the fundamental—an unusual 
case, but still tending to confirm the theory that these notes were meant to be 
true octaves. 

4. There is a very fine peal of six bells in the tower of Stoke-by-Nayland, in 
Suffolk. Every one of these, with possibly one exception, follows the same rule: 
the nominals, fundamentals, and hum-notes being nearly in octaves, the hum-notes 
being the sharpest, the fundamentals the flattest, and the nominals between the two. 
The possible exception is the treble, which is slightly cracked, and the hum-note 
not observable. 

5. One of the finest peals of eight bells in the kingdom is that of Lavenham, in 
Suffolk. Here also every one, with one notable exception, follows the same general 
rule of slightly imperfect octaves between the three principal notes; the errors in 
each bell being of the same kind—ve., all the hum-notes a little sharper, and the 
fundamentals a little flatter, than their respective nominals. ‘The one exception is 
the tenor, a marvellously fine-toned bell, which has, indeed, the reputation of being 
about the finest in England. In this, the fundamental and the nominal are apparently 
in perfect octave—a very noticeable fact, taken in connection with the reputation of 
this bell. 

These are all instances of English bells. But, to guard against the supposition 
that these coincidences, or irregularities, are peculiar to our bells, we will mention, 
lastly, a peal of eight bells cast at I.ouvain about eight years ago, and placed in the 
tower of Lower Beeding, near Horsham, in Sussex. We had an opportunity of 
examining these bells on their arrival in this country. There was much to learn 
from them, which we may hereafter refer to. But with respect to the point now 
before us—-viz., the relative positions of the three principal tones—there was nothing 
to distinguish them from an ordinary English peal. There was the usual approxima- 
tion to octaves, but we only noticed one instance in which the relation was true. 
In the seventh bell, the fundamental was a true octave below the nominal. But 
it was evident that this bell had been greatly altered, and we have reason to feel 
sure that, originally, the fundaniental had been flatter than the nominal, as in most 
English bells, and as was, and is, the case with the tenor bell by its side. 

If now we have carried our readers with us so far, they will no longer be surprised 
at any difficulty they may have experienced in determining the note of any particular 
bell. For here we see that, in the majority of bells, we have three notes, very near 
to each other in pitch, though in different octaves, all struggling for the mastery, and 
each able—let us here say—-under given circumstances, to assert its supremacy. Is 
it any wonder that even a skilled musician, if not learned in bell tones, should 
be in doubt as to the true note of a bell submitted to him? Is it so very 
surprising that “experts differed as to whether the note of the ‘Gloriosa’ bell 
was C sharp or D”? 


We have not a doubt that the explanation of this is, that the sharper tone heard 
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Church of 8 Plcove, Ghent. 


was the nominal, and the flatter the fundamental: this great bell following, in this 
respect, the common rule which we have so fully illustrated above. 

“But ”—we imagine our musical readers exclaiming—‘“if this be so, how is it 
that the sounds of bells are even tolerable? Any other instrument which gave forth 
simultaneously, e.g., C, with a rather flat C sharp above and a rather flat D below, 
would be unbearable,—and the succession of a series of bells of this imperfect 
character would surely produce nothing but a hideous noise.” 

So one might think ; but it is not so. For reasons which satisfy the learned in 
acoustics, the difference in quality of these sets of tones is such that they do not 
interfere with one another, so as to give the sense of discord, which we should expect. 
The tones of nominals, fundamentals, and hum-notes, seem to move, as it were, in 
three separate spheres. And though any discord, between at least the nominal and 
fundamental, in a bell cannot but seriously detract from the purity and fulness of its 
tone, it does not produce “beats,” nor affect the ear painfully. Consequently, there 
are thousands of bells, having their principal tones quite out of tune with each other, 
which, considered individually, are good and pleasing. They might be made much 
better, perhaps ; but as long as they stand a/one, no alteration is necessary in order 
to satisfy the ordinary musical listener. You may listen to whichever tone you like— 
sometimes to one, sometimes to another ; all are pleasing, and no cve interferes with 
another. 

But when it comes to peals and carillons, the case is different. In order to get 
any really musical effect, it is absolutely necessary that some one, at least, of the sefs 
of tones in the series of bells should be properly in tune with itself-—v.e., all the 
nominals in tune with each other, or, similarly, all the fundamentals, or all the 
hum-notes. This, it is evident, is the very least that can be accepted. And, as 
a matter of fact, the choice is more restricted than this; for, important as are the 
hum-notes—far more important, as we are prepared to maintain, than either foreign 
or English founders seem to think—-we are quite ready to allow that, unless a// three 
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sets are to be made to 
move in true octaves (which 
is devoutly to be wished, 
but is more than can at 
present be demanded), the 
“hum-note” set must be 
neglected, in comparison 
with either of the other two. 
At this point, therefore 
again to “lighten the 
ship ”—we drop all refer- 
ence to the hum-note till 
a more favourable time, 
and confine our attention 
to nominals and _ funda- 
mentals. 

We have then before 
us, let us suppose, a series 
of bells, direct from the 
foundry, all of the common 
character —-7.e., with the 
fundamental in each bell 
more or less flatter than its 
nominal—and, as is sure 
to be the case, with neither 
its nominals nor its funda- 
mentals quite in tune with 
each other. Now, what 
shall we do? Plainly, the 
only really satisfactory 
operation, if it could be done, would be to bring the nominal in each bell into 
unison with its own fundamental, and then to tune each bell, so rectified, to its 
neighbour. This would indeed be “something like” tuning, and we are prepared 
to maintain that, in all ordinary cases, it can be done. 

But, as a matter of fact (speaking generally) no one attempts such a thing. What 
is done is this: the tuner (consciously or unconsciously) selects one of the two sets 
of notes (either the nominals or the fundamentals), puts them in proper tune with 
each other, and leaves the other set untuned, either to the other set, or to each other. 

To be more explicit—and we now ask the attention of our readers, especially of 
those interested tn cartlluns, to what we now state—“The Englishman tunes the 
nominals, and neglects the fundamentals ; while the foreigner tunes the fundamentals, 
and (comparatively) neglects the nominals.” 

Now, this difference of practice is a very remarkable fact, which we have never 
seen referred to in any of the many treatises on bells, nor have we ever met with 
any one who seemed to be aware of it. Yet it is as certain as it is interesting and 
important. 

1. That the Englishman tunes a peal by the (so-called) “nominals” is shown 
beyond question by Lord Rayleigh in the paper referred to. The Terling peal 
is pronounced by English bell-experts to be in the key of F sharp. Well, the upper 
series of notes in those bells zs in that key; and indeed we call this note the 
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“nominal,” because the Englishman names each bell according to the pitch of this 
note in it. The fundamentals of this peal form no musical series at all, and evidently 
have not engaged the attention either of the founder or the tuner. 

But any peal of English bells will prove the same point. If the bells are what 
an English tuner calls “in tune,” you will find that it is the nominals that are in 
tune, and not the fundamentals. We have often tried to call the attention of 
professional tuners to the fundamental of the bell they were tuning, but they 
invariably treated it with indifference. And there is, further, this curious fact: that 
while a tuner always gave the nominal as the note of any Bell, he invariably gave 
the pitch an octave lower than it really was. We have, for many years past, lost 
no opportunity of calling the attention of founders and tuners to these things, but 
we know not with what effect. 

2. ‘That the foreigner, and in particular the Belgian, takes the fundamental as 
the principal*note, and tunes the bells by it, is equally certain and unquestionable, 
The very fact that he calls it, as he does, the “fundamental” is almost conclusive. 
And no one can visit a Bel- 









































gian foundry and engage in 
discussion about the bells with- 
out being convinced on this 
point. But we have clearer 
proof than this. The Belgian 
peal at Beeding was pronofinced 
by the founders to be correctly 
in tune, and the seventh bell, 
in particular, they declared to 
be exactly in tune with the 
eighth. So it was, as to the 
fundamental; but, as regards 
the nominal, it was very flat, 
and the whole peal, generally, 
painfully out of tune to the 
English ear. 

Moreover, the internal form 
of foreign bells is such as to 
indicate how to sharpen them. 
But the effect of so doing is to 
sharpen the fundamental, with- 
out altering the nominal at all, 
or very partially. 

We could adduce much 
more evidence on this point, 
and, on the whole, we feel safe 
in asserting what we have stated, 
as to the foreign method, to be 
true. This bell, which formerly hung in the church of Mitford, 

“The foreigner is, indeed, % Neitamiriend, © of salen, tet arte of gr 
quite aware of the existence of she evolution of the present form of bells. "The chief points of 
the nominal, and, to hear him  zxterest are: (1) The height is EQUAL fo the width—instead of four- 


talk, you might think that he Jifths or less; and (2) The bell, instead of terminating in an 
va OUTER cusp, terminates in an INNER one; so that, as seen in the 
illustration, it stands on its INNER rim. 





brought both sets into unison. 
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But, except perhaps in very large bells, he really does not do so, as any one with 
an ear may judge, from the inharmonious character of Belgian carillons, as well as 
from such tangible examples as the Beeding bells. 

One point more remains to be cleared up, before we can arrive at the practical 
conclusion we are seeking to reach. The foreigner tunes by the fundamental, the 
Englishman by the nominal: which is right ? 

A direct unqualified answer to this question is, as might be expected, impossible. 
Both are right in their way. But there is this difference: that while it never can 
be allowable to neglect the nominals, the fundamentals may be neglected in English 
ringing peals, and in the upfer bells of carillons, not without some loss of purity 
and fulness of tone, but without faézfu/ injury to the harmonious effect. The reason 
for this distinction will appear from the following consideration. 

When bells are struck at considerable intervals of time, most persons would be 
apt to take the fundamentals as the notes of the bells, on account of their full and 
persistent character. But the case is different when one bell follows another in rapid 
succession. At the instant of striking, the keen sound of the (higher) “nominal” 
is most perceptible; and, if followed immediately by another, there is no time for 
the “fundamental” to force itself into prominence, and so the ear keeps following 
the nominals all through. This would be the case with an English peal, in which 
the bells follow one another very rapidly. And so also with the Aigher bells of a 
carillon, which take the “air.” Consequently the nominals mus¢ be put into tune 
with each other in these cases. And it is the want of attention to this necessity 
which is the cause of the lack of harmony observable in foreign carillons. 

But with the /ower Bells of a carillon, the case is different. These strike, 
generally, at longer intervals, and the fundamental has time to assert itself, and to 
remain, so to say, master of the field. It therefore becomes necessary, in these bells, 
to tune the fundamentals also ; and, of course, to bring them into unison with their 
respective nominals. 

To sum up, then (omitting all reference to the hum-note)— 

1. It is essential that all the nomina/ls, throughout any peal or carillon, should be 
in tune with each other. 

2. It is very desirable, in a carillon, that at least all the heavier bells (say, those 
above 7 cwt.) should have their fundamentals also brought into unison with their 
respective nominals. 

3. It is dest, in ad/ cases, to bring the fundamental of each bell into true octave 
with its nominal, and then to tune the whole series of bells, so rectified, to each other. 

Can this be done? We suggest, with some confidence, that, in all ordinary cases, 
it can. But this is another question, which we are not concerned to deal with in 
this paper. Bell founders and tuners naturally do not care to take any more trouble 
than is necessary in order to satisfy the public. It has been our object fo move the 
public to move the tuners. If we succeed in that, we feel sure that the tuners will 
find out how to satisfy the demands made upon them, so far as the nature of the 
case admits. 

Nevertheless, if we thought that the publication of such knowledge as we possess 
—as to the possibilities and methods of Bell-tuning—would tend at all to the 
perfecting of the art in this country, we should be glad to return to the subject. 


A. B. Srmpson. 


















The thermometer had stood at 
ninety degrees in the shade at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and it had steadily mounted ever since. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon there was not a breath of air stirring, and the 
sky had the tint of a greasy copper saucepan. My room 
in the Jericho Hotel was like an oven, and my nerves were 
as thoroughly unstrung as if I had undergone three days of a Sicilian scirocco. 
Knowing that my friend the station-master, with his two hundred and fifty pounds 
of flesh, must suffer from the heat even more severely than myself, I hoped to 
derive some consolation from his misery, and so strolled up to the railway station 
to meet him. 

I found him sitting in a chair on the platform of the station, moist, but 
cheerful. 

“This is what you might call right smart of a hot day,” he remarked. “You 
Englishmen, living in your everlasting fog, don’t know much about our Montana 
weather. I tell you, when we start out to manufacture weather we can just beat 
all creation.” 














“Ts this sort of thing usual in this part of the country ?” I asked. 

“Well, no!” he replied, “I can’t exactly say as it is. I’ve seen the thermometer 
considerable higher than it is to-day, but I never saw a sky like that before, and 
I never wilted under the heat as I’ve been wilting since morning. Come along 
inside. I'll telegraph up to Athensville and ask where Number 42 is, then we'll 
set down and have a cigar.” 

The station-master went into the telegraph office and sat down at his desk. 
Suddenly I heard a sharp, crackling noise, and my friend ran out of the office 
with a startled expression of face. 

“There’s an electric storm in the air,” he exclaimed, “and I don’t want to 
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“Wy friend ran out 
of the office with a 
startled expression 


of face.” 
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be too near that there instrument if I can help it. Besides, there’s no use in 
trying to telegraph. ‘The wires won’t work, and now I think of it I haven’t heard a 
message go through the office for the last two hours. Mighty curious weather this. 
I can’t account for it nohow.” 

He dropped into a chair; and almost at the same moment his dog, a big collie, 
came whining into the room, and coiled himself up in the extreme corner, trembling 
and moaning as if in pain. 

“That there animal knows that something’s wrong,” said the station-master, 
“but he ain’t going to tell what it is. Well! this weather can’t last much longer, 
and we'll probably have a thunderstorm by sunset.” ; 

“Tell me something to pass away the time,” said I. “ My nerves are all upset, 
and I want to forget myself for a while if I can.” 

“Let’s see,” said the station-master reflectively: “did I ever tell you about 
Jim Cutter, and the way he was surprised? It ain’t so very much of a story, but 
perhaps it'll do all the better for that reason. A story that has got much to it 
is a mighty thirsty sort of thing, and there ain’t anything to drink here just now 
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except warm water. Well! here’s the story, such as it is, and if you get tired of 
listening, just say so, and I’ll put on the brakes. 

“Jim Cutter was the conductor of a freight train on the West Huron Railroad, 
and he was one of those chaps who think that they know it all, and you can't 
surprise ’em do what you will. One night, about ten years ago, we had one of 
the most tremenjous storms that ever blew in the lake region, and the West Huron 
track, which runs for thirty miles or so alongside of the lake, was six or ten feet 
under water. The day after the storm let up, Jim started out with his train, and 
went feeling his way along the line, looking out for wash-outs, and drift wood, 
and such, and finding rather more of them than he wanted. Just hold on a 
minute till I light the lamp. It’s grown as dark as a winter evening, and _ it’s 
only five o’clock. This weather clean beats me!” 

A sudden darkness had fallen over Jericho, and while the station-master was 
lighting his lamp I went out on the platform for a look at the sky. ‘The coppery tint 
had nearly disappeared, and a vast cloud of inky black had overspread nearly 
the whole heavens. ‘Trusting that this meant rain, and subsequent coolness, I 
returned to my seat, and the station-master resumed his story. 

“Jim was nearly all day running from Chicago to Ithaca Centre; and just a 
little after sundown, as he came around a curve, he saw a big schooner lying 
directly across the track. He stopped his train and walked up to the schooner 
and hailed her. There was a man on the quarter-deck a-leaning over the rail, and 
says Jim to him— 

**Who are you ?’ 

“* Tm the schooner AZati/da G. Smith, says the man. ‘Who might you be ?’ 

“*’m the express freight,’ replies Jim, ‘and I’d like to know what you’re a-doing 
on my track.’ 

“*Tooks as if I was anchored here, don’t it?’ says the man. ‘The schooner 
dragged her anchor last night, and came ashore here where there was about six 
feet of water at the time. If you'll give a look around you'll see that my anchor’s 
down, and that I’ve got a riding light in my fore-rigging, all regular and shipshape. 
I’m the anchor watch just at present, my men having allowed that they’d had 
enough fun last night to last them for some time, and having gone on to the next 
town in hopes of finding something to drink. I’ve got a little old Jamaica in my 
cabin, and if you'll come aboard we’ll sample it.’ 

“*T don’t want none of your Jamaica nor yet none of your lip,’ says Jim, 
putting on more or less airs, as was his general style. ‘What I want is to know 
when you cal’late to get off my track and let me take my train up the road.’ 

“*T did tell one of the men,’ replied the captain of the schooner, ‘to telegraph 
to Chicago for a wrecking tug. If he didn’t forget to do it before he found any 
whisky, that there tug will be along in about two days, and then we'll see what we 
can do about getting the schooner into water again.’ 

“* Do you mean to tell me that I’ve got to wait here for two days and more?’ 
says Jim. ‘I'll do nothing of the kind.- You get your blasted schooner out of the 
way, or I'll make kindling wood of her.’ 

“*Considering that I’m at anchor with a proper light displayed,’ replied the 
man, ‘it’s your business to keep clear of me, and I’ve no concern about it. That’s 
the law of the road, and if you don’t believe me, come aboard and I'll show it 
to you.’ ” 

A shrill whistle, prolonged at the same pitch, and growing momentarily nearer, 
interrupted the station-master. 
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“/'m the schconer ‘Matilda G. Smith, ” 


“What’s up now, I wonder?” he exclaimed. “There ain’t no train due here 
at this hour.” 


We both went out on the platform. Far up the road the head-light of a locomotive 
was visible, and the shrieking of the whistle increased in volume with such rapidity 
that it was evident that the locomotive was approaching us at a tremendous speed. 
Almost before we had time to speak of the strange apparition it was upon us. 
Through the station rushed at a frightful speed a locomotive with a single car. The 
driver was leaning far out of the cab window on one side, with his hand on the lever 
and his eye fixed unswervingly on the track. The fireman was shovelling coal into 
the furnace, and a third man was standing erect, holding fast to the brake-wheel to 
keep himself from being thrown from side to side by the swaying of the machine. 
In another moment the locomotive had vanished around a curve, and the shriek of 
the whistle was growing fainter. 

“Well! I’ve seen some hustling before to-day,” exclaimed my friend, “but that 
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“ — “* That there engine beats the record.’” 

there engine beats the record. She’s running 
eighty miles an hour if she’s running one. 
You saw that chap standing in the cab?” 

I replied that I had seen the man’s 
figure, but that he had flashed by at such 
a speed that I could not say that I had seen his face. 

“Well, I saw it,” replied the station-master. ‘That was the Division Super- 
intendent, and there’s something mighty serious the matter for him to be travelling 
with a special engine at that gait, especially as the telegraph isn’t working. Come to 
think of it, that’s just the reason why he’s tearing down the road. There’s some news 
that he wants to take to Spartansville before the 6.30 express starts out. I'd give 
something to know what it is.” 

“Do you suppose there’s been an accident ?” I asked. 

“Tt looks some like it,” was the reply. “That engine may be going to fetch the 
doctors and a wrecking crew, or maybe there’s been a wash-out up the road, and the 
Superintendent wants to notify the up express. Or maybe he’s only in a hurry to get 
to his wife, who was married to him about a month ago, and lives down to Spartans- 
ville. Well, there’s no use standing here speculating. It’s darker than ever, and, for 
all I can see, about as hot as it was at noon. There’s some kind of an astronomical 
riot going on, and it wouldn’t surprise me the first bit if some blasted comet was to 
pile into us before morning.” 

“Where was I?” asked the station-master as we resumed our seats. “Oh! I 
remember. Jim was sassing the schooner captain, and telling him to get out of his 
road. Well, the captain stuck to it that in case of anything running into him while 
at anchor he’d collect big damages ; and Jim kept on talking sharper and sharper, 
and getting madder and madder all the time.” 

«Tf you want the schooner moved to-night you'll have to do it yourself,’ says the 
captain, ‘for you can see that I’m short-handed, even if I wanted to accommodate you, 
which I’m free to say I don’t,’ 


“The wreck was in full blaze.” 
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“*T can move you easy enough,’ says Jim, ‘and that’s what I cal’late to do. 
If I was to run into you at full speed with my big engine and a heavy train of thirty- 
nine loaded cars, we’d go through your dirty little schooner as if she was made of 
wrapping-paper.’ 

“¢ Did ever you have a collision with a schooner?’ asked the captain. 

“*No, I never did,” says Jim. ‘ But it’s about the only thing I haven’t run into 
in my time. I’ve run into a brick house, owing to getting off the track, with that 
identical engine, and smashed the whole concern into smithereens, without turning 
a hair of the machine. Your schooner wouldn’t have no more chance against my 
train than a yaller dog would have with a Bengal tiger.’ 

“*Of course,’ says the captain, ‘if you see fitten for to run me down, I’ve 
nothing to say. Only I can tell you that you'll be more surprised than you ever 
were in your life before if you do run into me.’ 

“<T ain’t going to be surprised by no trifling schooner, and you can just bet 
on that,’ says Jim. ‘I’m going to back down for about a quarter of a mile ; and 
when you see me coming, you’d better get off that schooner in double-quick time, 
or else you'll find yourself knocked clean into the next county, and you'll be the 
worst-looking lot of remains that any coroner ever tried to set on.’ 

“*Vou’ve quite made up your mind to run into me, have you?’ asked the captain. 

“<«T’m going to give the order to my engineer this blessed minute,’ says Jim. 

“*Well,’ says the captain, ‘you can’t say as how I haven’t warned you that 
you'll be everlastingly surprised, so don’t try to blame me if the thing don’t 
pan out to please you. Now I'll just go below and get my log book and my 
papers, and then I'll go ashore; and I call you to witness that I’m the last man 
to leave thishyer craft, having done all that a man can do to see as how his owners 
and the underwriters ain’t cheated out of none of their rights.’ 

“¢Vou'd better hurry up,’ says Jim ; ‘for when I start for thishyer schooner, there 
ain’t no signals as is going to stop me. I’m going clean through your schooner ; 
and I’ll be a mile down the road before the chips will get through raining.’ 

“Well, the captain collects his papers, and climbs down to the ground, and 
goes off into the woods, where he could have a fair view of the coming catastrophe, 
without too much risk of having his head stove in. Jim, he interviews his engineer, 
who allowed that unless the schooner was loaded solid with timber, or railroad iron, 
he’d undertake to run through her without losing anything except, perhaps, his smoke 
stack, and that he’d be pleased to undertake the job. I disremember the engineer’s 
name, but he was a careful man, and he knew pretty well that no vessel loaded either 
with timber or railroad iron had any call to be in that part of the lake at that season 
of the year. 

“Well, Jim climbs into his caboose, which of course was at the end of the 
train, and he takes his three brakesmen with him, so as to keep them out of harm’s 
way ; and then the train backs up a long distance, and after a big screech on the 
whistle, just to let the schooner’s captain know that the circus was going to begin, 
the train starts for the schooner, with the throttle wide open and a full head of 
steam on. Jim says that when she struck the schooner the train was doing a good 
fifty miles an hour; and he expected to go through her without feeling so much as 
a shock, he being a man that was used to collisions, and could generally predict, 
before he ran into anything, just exactly what the result was going to be. The 
engine struck the schooner good and fair, but she never went through it. To Jim’s 
tremenjous surprise there was a sound as if all the powder mills in the State of 
Illinois had busted at the same minute, and then the freight cars began to grind 
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against one another and to climb on the top of one another, and the splinters and 
the gravel began to fly, and Jim saw that there had been a miscalculation about that 
collision. 

“What had happened,” continued the station-master, pausing for a moment to 
throw a potato at the dog, who had begun to howl in a most depressing fashion, 
“was this. That there schooner was loaded partly with dynamite and partly with 
petroleum ; and when the engine struck the dynamite, it went off and blew that 
engine into scrap iron. It seemed to Jim about five minutes before it quit raining 
pieces of iron and billets of wood; and when it had quit, the wreck was in full 
blaze in consequence of the petroleum having caught fire. As for the engineer 
and the fireman, there never was the smallest particle of them found in the shape 
of remains; and where the engine had struck the schooner, there was a hole as 
big as a cellar scooped out in the ground. 

“Jim and his three brakesmen had to set to work to save what they could of 
the train by uncoupling a car at a time, and shoving it back out of reach of the 
fire. The cars were heavy, and the grade was pretty stiff, and by the time that 
they had saved six cars, Jim allowed that he was clean beat; and he went and 
lay down on the grass, and let the rest of the train burn. Presently up come the 
captain, and says, ‘ Perhaps, Mr. Conductor, you’re prepared to allow as you’ve been 
a little bit surprised ?’ 

“ Jim didn’t have anything to say, except to cuss the captain the best he knew how. 

“*]’m afraid,’ says the captain, ‘that you’ve made a bad business of this running 
of me down. My owners is fully insured, to start with, and they'll be certain to get 
big damages out of your company for making kindling wood of the schooner. What 
between the insurance and the damages, I cal’late that this’ll prove to be the best 
voyage I’ve made this year, for to tell the truth I didn’t have any expectation that 
the wrecking tug would be able to get the schooner afloat again. Well, I must be 
going now; and the next time you find a schooner lying at anchor on your track, 
with her light burning and her anchor watch set, you'll remember thishyer surprise, 
and won’t be quite so anxious to run that there schooner down.’ ” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed the station-master, abruptly quitting the story of Mr. 
Cutter’s surprise. “ As I’m a living man, that’s a cyclone !’” 

We both sprang up, and I was making for the door, when the station-master 
pulled me back. ‘Stay where you are!” he cried. “We may have a little chance 
inside, but we'll have none outside.” 

The dull moaning sound which had startled the station-master had already grown 
to be a mighty roar, that came nearer and grew louder, with even greater speed 
than that with which the flying and screeching engine had approached us. Suddenly 
all the doors and windows of the building burst open from the inside. Then there 
was a rush of air through the place, and the roar of the cyclone grew lower and 
fainter. The terrible visitation had passed within fifty feet of the station, levelling 
everything in its path, and was already miles away. 

“There!” said the station-master, “I reckon you’re somewhat more surprised 
than even Jim Cutter was. That was a first-class Montana cyclone, and don’t 
you forget it. I expect the whole town of Jericho is gone, and if you hadn’t been 
up here listening to my chatter, you'd be a dead man by this time. Well! I’m 
glad to be of some little use in the world, and I’m glad an Englishman like you 
has had a chance to see what Montana can do in the line of weather when she 
really humps herself.” 

W. L. ALDEN. 




















THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 


HE mystic story of the Three Kings in its simplest form is narrated for us 

in the Gospel according to St. Matthew. We are there told merely in the 

vaguest terms that “there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is He that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen His star in the 
east, and are come to worship Him.” And after Herod the king had gathered all 
the chief priests and scribes of the people together, and learnt of them that the 
Messiah should be born in Bethlehem of Judzea, he sent them thither, “and said, 
Go and search diligently for the young Child ; and when ye have found Him, bring 
me word again, that I may come and worship Him also. When they had heard 
the king, they departed ; and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over where the young Child was. When they saw 
the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And when they were come into 
the house, they saw the young Child, with Mary His mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped Him: and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
Him gifts ; gold, and frankincense, and+ myrrh.” 

Such is the simple tale of the Adoration of the Magi, as narrated for us in 
the Gospel of the Hebrews. Later legend, however, considerably enlarged and 
embellished the episode ; for it is of the nature of legend that the further it gets from 
the facts embodied in it, the more it always knows about the minutest details. The 
Wise Men, it seems, were three in number: they were also kings—a fact not 
mentioned by our original authority, but inferred from the psalmist’s prediction, 
“The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall bring presents; the kings of Sheba 
and Seba shall offer gifts.” Their realms, said later writers, were Tarsus, Saba, and 
Nubia; whence the third and youngest of the three is commonly represented, in 
late art at least, as a Moor or Nubian. Their names, which occur at any rate 
as early as the ninth century, were declared to be Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. 
The origin and meaning of these Oriental-sounding words is quite unknown, though 
Gaspar or Kaspar has been traced back through Gathaspar and the Syriac Gudophor 
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to a certain Indo-Parthian king, Gondophares, who is said to have been converted 
and baptised by the Apostle Thomas. In any case, we are assured that they were 
finally instructed in the Christian faith, and afterwards martyred. ‘Their relics were 
long treasured in Constantinople, where they had been taken by that mighty discoverer 
of sacred remains, the Empress Helena. ‘lhence they were carried to Milan, and, 
in 1164, presented by Frederic Barbarossa to Archbishop Reinald von Dassel, who 
removed them to Cologne as a precious possession. In the Rhenish capital they 
were preserved for ages in a chapel of the great unfinished cathedral behind the 
high altar, where a relief in gilded bronze of the Adoration of the Magi still marks 
the spot they so long occupied, while the chapel itself is known to this day as that 
of the Three Kings. But the actual relics of the Wise Men of the East no longer 
rest in it: they are contained in a magnificent golden reliquary, a costly specimen 
of Romanesque workmanship, executed shortly after their translation to Cologne by 
Archbishop Reinald. This antique shrine was carried away for concealment from 
the French in 1794; and, being then seriously injured, was not replaced in the 
Chapel of the Three Kings on its restoration to the Cathedral in 1807, but has 
ever since been preserved under lock and key in the Treasury for safer keeping. 
The faithful may see it by application to the sacristan. 

Indeed, if I might venture to digress for a moment, I would remark that the Three 
Kings are almost more important and distinguished at Cologne than St. Ursula herself, 
with her 11,000 virgins. ‘They occupied the place of honour in the vast Cathedral, 
and formed for centuries the principal object of local veneration. Nay, more—they 
were commonly known in Germany as the ‘Three Kings of Cologne; and _ their 
Feast of the Epiphany, or Dreikonigstag, was specially honoured throughout the 
whole Rhine country as a very high festival. Hence the popularity of the name 
of Kaspar in central Germany, and the comparative frequency of Melchior and 
Balthasar. Furthermore, as the Magi were pilgrims who came from afar, and must 
therefore have rested on the way at caravanserais, the sign of the Three Kings was 
a natural one for an inn or hostelry. Hence it comes about that hotels bearing 
this name are frequent along the Rhine,—one very ancient one so called at Bale 
being familiar to this day to the modern tourist. 

In Italy, however, where the relics of the Three Kings had rested for awhile at 
Milan on their northward journey, the Wise Men of the East were scarcely less 
famous than in Teutonic Rhineland. Long before their legend attained its full 
development, indeed, the Adoration of the Magi had formed a subject for the very 
earliest stratum of Christian painting in the Roman catacombs. It is thus one of 
the most frequent themes from the dawn of Christianity. As art progressed, and 
the legend gathered volume, the subject became perhaps the most popular and the 
most often rendered of historical scenes from the Gospel story. It meets us again 
and again in every church and every gallery of Italy ; and the numerous examples 
transported to the palaces and museums of the North enable even those who have 
not crossed the Alps to form some fairly adequate idea of the variety and complexity 
with which it has been treated. Our own National Gallery is rich in specimens. 

This variety and complexity has induced me to keep the theme of the Three 
Kings for separate consideration thus late in our series. Historically, indeed, it 
should even come before the Madonna and Saints; but its richness in detail makes 
it desirable to treat it after that more simple subject. No recognised scene in early 
Italian art introduces so bewildering a multiplicity of personages and circumstances 
as this. And yet, at the same time, in the midst of that multiplicity, the uniformity 
of type is still marvellously apparent. All the chief elements of the composition 
recur again and again, age after age, with stereotyped regularity. ‘The chief actors 
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in the drama, often central to the picture, though oftener occupying its extreme 
right-hand side, are the Madonna and Infant. These principal figures present, of 
course, in each generation and in each school, the general features which we have 
already recognised as typical of the Byzantine, the Giottesque, the Florentine, the 
Umbrian, the Lombard, the Venetian, or the Paduan model, as the case may be, 
in each individual instance ‘They are just the Madonna and Child, seated, of the 
particular age and place and artist. Often the action takes place in a stable: when 
this is so, the ox and the ass, invariable accompaniments of the Nativity, are shown 
behind the Madonna; and very frequently the Shepherds are depicted in the 
background, watching their flocks by night, while the announcing angels are heralding 
the new-born Saviour. Often, again, it is at the mouth of a cavern—a detail taken 
from the apocryphal gospels. In other instances the scene is laid amid the ruins 
of an antique temple—a poetical and symbolical way of representing the triumph 
of Christianity over Paganism. Whichever idea is adopted in the particular picture, 
however, the background almost invariably consists of a wide and diversified 
mountainous landscape, through which the retinue of the Magi may often be 
discerned winding its way in stately procession down zigzag roads that thread the 
distant hillside. Of course the star that stands above the place where the young 
Child is, forms for the most part a conspicuous figure in every “ Adoration.” 

The main action of the drama, however, is carried on by the Three Kings in 
person. ‘They are always, I think, represented as typifying the three stages of 
manhood, and often, too, as representing the three continents, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. ‘There is an Old King, a Middle-aged King, and a Young King; and 
the Young King at least is frequently depicted as a Moor or negro, or at any rate 
as swarthy. But this racial distinction is commoner in German and North Italian 
art than in ‘Tuscan or Umbrian. Sometimes an attempt is made to give all three 
Magi some tinge of Orientalism in costume or features. A simple turban often 
suffices for this suggestive purpose. As a rule, the Old King has a long and 
flowing snow-white beard; the Middle-aged King is provided with a shorter and 
more rounded beard, brown or chestnut in hue; the Young King is invariably 
beardless. But very occasionally, in northern pictures, all three are smooth-faced. 
The moment chosen for representation is usually that at which the eldest of the 
three presents his offering. In most instances he kneels and hands his gift to 
the Child, the Madonna, St. Joseph, or some attendant personage. Frequently he 
has removed his crown, in token of subjection, and laid it on the ground near 
the feet of Our Lady. The two other kings more usually stand erect, though 
sometimes the third, and occasionally the second as well, kneels before the Saviour. 
“ach holds in his hand a casket or chalice containing his offering. Gaspar gives 
gold, Melchior frankincense, Balthasar myrrh from his southern kingdom. The 
Child is often represented with two fingers held out, in the attitude of benediction ; 
sometimes He stretches forward His tiny foot to be kissed, with a quaint suggestion 
of papal formality. I will only add to this general sketch of the main variations that 
from a very early date camels form in most instances an element of the procession. 
But they have apparently been evolved, by the earlier painters, as by the German 
professor, from the inner consciousness of the individual limner. They are much 
more like Western llamas or alpacas than Arabian dromedaries. Such are the main 
constants which go to compose the features of an “ Adoration.” 

In the very earliest representations of this scene—those of the Roman 
catacombs—the number of the Magi is not yet determined: the mystic number 
three has not invaded the field; they are few or many, according to the fancy 
of the particular artist. But long before the beginning of the tenth century the 
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ADORATION OF THE MAGI: BY GIOTTO: IN THE MADONNA DELL’ ARENA, AT PADUA. 
From a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 


scene had crystallised itself into a trio of the three ages, and acquired in the main 
the determinate features already noted. 

Giotto’s fresco at Padua shows us an early, simple, and naive expression of 
these general elements. Compared with the later and very complex “ Adorations ” of 
the Renaissance painters, it resembles what a biologist would call a “generalised” 
form of the genus it foreshadows. ‘That is to say, it shows the central type with 
few special or decorative additions. Here, the drama is enacted almost in the 
open air, only a slight wooden shed or shelter, the stable of the Gospel; being 
erected on four posts above the heads of the Holy Family. One might call it a 
building reduced to its simplest symbolical elements, as in a child’s drawing. , Even 
at this early stage, however, the background is occupied by a frankly impossible 
mountain, with a hardness of outline almost unequalled even in the first age of 
Italian painting. Down its rugged sides, along a dizzy path, the Magi are supposed 
to have wound their way already: no trace of their gorgeous retinue as yet appears 
upon its sinuous shoulders. The Madonna and Holy Family occupy the right-hand 
side of the picture—a position which remains almost invariable, I think, in later 
works, except where they are represented as central to the composition. I can 
remember comparatively few examples where the Madonna’s place lies far to the 
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spectator’s left in the picture: where such occur, I believe they must have been 
painted with special reference to the light from the east in their original situation, 
as I infer from one or two instances still 7” séfw in Italian churches. The Virgin 
herself, in Giotto’s treatment, is one of the most charming and subtly sweet of his 
presentations of Our Lady. Her face and neck are admirable; but the hand and 
arm which hold out the divine Child are still, it must be admitted, distinctly 
wooden. Notice the bands of embroidery on the Madonna’s dress, so frequent 
with Giotto, and repeated, as is his wont, on the bosom of the angel. As for the 
divine Child, He is: more tightly swaddled than even the master’s usual bambino: 
Giotto seems here to be strongly aware that he is dealing with a new-born baby. 
Observe, too, that under this rough wooden shed the Madonna herself is nevertheless 
doubly raised on a royal dais, once by a curious ledge of natural rock, and once 
by a sort of box or platform, which seems to form the floor of the building. Both 
these features occur again and again, with various modifications, in later treatments. 
Indeed, such minor details, to all of which it would be tedious to refer in every 
instance, persist from age to age in the most wonderful manner. The reader must 
note them for himself before the original pictures. But I need hardly call his 
attention here to the portentous star, a very bearded comet, trailing its vagrant 
tresses across the startled sky, and indicating the whereabouts of the divine Infant. 

On the Madonna’s right hand (or the spectator’s left) St. Joseph bows his 
head in a respectful attitude. On her left stands an angel in silent attendance. 
St. Joseph seems to occupy a lower stage by one step than the Madonna; so also 
evidently does the angel in the foreground. All the figures, except that of a 
servant, are provided with most solid and Giottesque haloes. None is as yet more 
conspicuous than another. Later on, the Madonna’s halo becomes much more 
magnificent. 

The Eldest King is kneeling before Our Lady, on the lowest tier of rock, and 
is engaged in kissing the feet of the infant Saviour. He has removed his crown, 
which he has laid by his side on the step-like ledge; his gift of gold he has 
already presented: the angel holds it in a sort of cup or monstrance. This is a 
frequent feature in later “ Adorations” ; sometimes St. Joseph is admiring the offering 
or displaying it with pride to interested spectators; sometimes he is represented, 
with great naiveté, inspecting it curiously, as if to satisfy himself of its genuineness 
and exact value. Indeed, to most medieval painters the Adoration envisages itself 
essentially as an act of feudal homage. The Eldest King has here the long beard 
so typical of his character as usually represented. 

3ehind him stand erect the two other Magi. ‘Their crowns are less honourable 
than that of the chief actor. The Middle-aged King, with shorter and younger 
beard, holds in his hands a highly decorated horn, containing frankincense. The 
Youngest King is smooth-faced and interesting: his features, I fancy, bear a certain 
remote resemblance to those of Dante. He holds in his hand a handsome pyY, 
containing the mystical myrrh of his country. No special Orientalism is expressed 
by Giotto in the features or costume of any of the Magi. To him the Gospel 
folk were still just ordinary Italian gentlemen. 

In strong contrast with the solemn, stately and. saint-like faces of these chief 
performers, angelic or human, look at the face and figure of the brawny and extremely 
rustic attendant who holds the camels. As to those far-Eastern beasts themselves, 
which Giotto can never have seen in the flesh, they belong to the Noah’s-ark order 
of zoologic art. Their legs, their heads, their manes, their bodies, are all frankly 
impossible. But, such as they are, Giotto did his best with them, as representing 
the fact that the Wise Men came from the East, the land of camels. So far as 
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he can, he desires to be accurate. It is interesting to note, too, that this single 
figure of the servant with the two camels forms, as it were, the original rudiment 
out of which, in a later age, were developed the gorgeous pageantry of Benozzo 
Gozzoli and the panoplied glories of Ghirlandajo’s “ Adoration.” We get here a first 
hint for subsequent evolution to expand and intensify. 

As an entire composition, this fresco of Giotto’s seems to me one of the most 
perfect among his works at the Arena. It is also full of instructiveness as illustrating 
for us the simplicity and straightforward directness of the early painter, compared 
with the overloaded and confused panels of his later successors. For the Adoration 
of the Magi became with the Tuscan artists of the early Renaissance a mere 
excuse on which they eagerly seized for prccessional display and the meaningless 
reduplication of Oriental magnificence. Giotto himself is held to have attempted 
the same subject again in the Lower Church at Assisi; but if that unsatisfactory 
fresco is really his own, as the best and latest authorities now hold, it shows rather 
a falling off than an increase in his powers of composition. 

Readers in London will do well to compare our illustration of this Giotto at 
Padua with.a tempera painting by Orcagna, representing the same scene, in the 
Early Florentine room at the National Gallery. It must be borne in mind, in 
examining the two, that Giotto’s is a fresco, while Orcagna’s is a panel forming part 
of an altar-piece. ‘The centre of this important altar-piece was the great ‘“ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” in the same room ; while the “ Nativity” and the “ Resurrection,” which 
hang close by, formed, with the “ Adoration,’ separate portions of its outworks. ‘The 
necessary constriction and dwarfing of the subject by the shape of the panel must 
therefore be allowed its due weight in instituting a comparison between the two 
compositions. Making such necessary allowances, however, it will be seen at once 
that we have here another relatively simple treatment of the theme of the Magi, 
which blossomed out in later times into such extravagant but picturesque detail. I 
would add that the evolution of this particular subject may be reckoned among 
those which can best be traced in our national collection. ‘The visitor who has 
inspected this early example of the ‘“ Homage of the Three Kings” should proceed 
from it direct to the Fra Angelico, the two Filippino Lippis, the Peruzzi, the Dosso 
Dossi, the Paolo Veronese, the Vincenzo Foppa and the unknown Venetian of the 
age of Bellini. Close observation of similarities and differences in these various 
examples will disclose an immense number of minute coincidences, and will also 
serve to show to some extent the order in which the various modifications were 
introduced, and the changes of tone which the subject experienced in the diverse 
environments of different parts of Italy. I would say to the student who follows 
out this hint, “ Think of each first in relation to its time or historical order, and 
then in relation to the school that produced it and the artist who painted it.” 

‘The subsequent development of the Tuscan variety of Giottesque ‘ Adorations ” 
can best be traced, of course, in the churches and galleries of Florence, where 
abundant examples occur, culminating in that flower of Giottesque art, the exquisite 
specimen by Fra Angelico in the cells of San Marco. ‘This admirable work shows 
us the Frate’s handicraft in its latest, fullest and richest embodiment. Burckhardt 
suggests, indeed, that it was painted in conscious rivalry with Masaccio. But a 
still more striking embodiment of early fifteenth-century ideas on the Adoration 
is the magnificent tabernacle by Angelico’s friend, the Camaldolese monk, Don 
Lorenzo Monaco, as he is styled par excellence, in the room which bears his name 
at the Uffizi. Omitting the part of the work which is essentially frame, with 
decorative figures and an “ Annunciation” above, this splendid altar-piece consists in 
its main portion of three arcades, beneath which are seen the Madonna and Child 
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ADORATION OF THE MAGI: BY DON LORENZO MONACO: IN THE UFFIZI AT FLORENCE, 
From a Photograph by FRATELLI ALINARI, Florence 


and the three Magi. Contrary to custom, Our Lady and the infant Saviour here 
occupy the left-hand side of the picture. They are enthroned on a raised seat, 
with a ledge of rock once more in the foreground ; the Madonna’s head is veiled, 
as usual, by a half-open snood; the Child is fully draped, after the early fashion. 
Behind these holy personages we see the manger, where an ox is eating ; a much 
milder and more ordinary star than Giotto’s portentous comet stands in heaven 
above them. Quaint little angels float unsupported to the right of Our Lady; St. 
Joseph, on the left, occupies, as is the rule, a somewhat lower position than the 
Madonna and Infant. All the holy figures have star-dappled haloes—a pretty 
variation on the earlier solid plaster models. The Eldest and Youngest Kings are 
both kneeling ; they have taken off their diadems and laid them on the ground by 
their sides ; the Middle-aged King alone is standing, and has handed his crown to 
an attendant behind him. The beards and gifts are of the ordinary patterns. But 
the greater part of the panel to the right is taken up by the retinue of the Three 
Kings, which with Don Lorenzo has reached quite appalling proportions. Most of 
the suite are Moors or Orientals. Some of them wear scimitars, and are turbaned 
on their heads; others are habited in strange conical caps and quaint varieties of 
peaked head-dress, intended by Lorenzo to be generally indicative of the outlandish 
and the heathenish. The figures have in most cases that disproportionate height in 
relation to the head which was supposed to imply dignity and importance. The 
rear is brought up by horses and nondescript animals, no doubt intended to be very 
Oriental, among which may still be detected a highly Giottesque and impossible 
camel. In the background rise the usual mountains, with incredible rocks ; while 
angels flit to and fro in the middle distance. This gorgeous composition may well 
be regarded, in conjunction with Fra Angelico’s, as the last work of the Florentine 
Giottesque type in the “ Adoration of the Magi.” 

Though not strictly to be considered as an “ Adoration” at all, Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
VoL. VIL—No. 30. 
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CENTRAL PORTION OF AN ‘ADORATION OF THE MAGI”; BY GENTILE DA FABRIANO: IN 


THE BELLE ARTI AT FLORENCE, 


most exquisite * Procession of the Three Kings,” in the dainty little chapel of the 
Riccardi Palace, beguiles me, will I, nill I, into a word ofsmention in passing. 
It covers three walls of the tiny building ; on the fourth stood an altar-piece, now 
wickedly removed to make room for a bald and ugly window. 
must certainly have represented the Virgin and Child, to whom the unspeakably 
beautiful angels on either side are hymning, open-mouthed, their glorious adoration. 
All round the room the stately retinue of the Three Kings winds its way in regal 


This central work 


pomp across the mountains to Bethlehem. This is the lordliest in colour and in 
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detail of all representations of the Wise Men of the East: it befits the palace of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. The scene takes place amid a delicious landscape of 
roses and pomegranates; behind, the eye falls upon stone pines and cypresses, 
serene mountain-chains, and great castle-crowned hilltops. The Eldest King is a 
portrait of the, Patriarch of Constantinople ; the Middle-aged King is John Palzologos, 
Emperor ofthe East ; and the Youngest King is Lorenzo de’ Medici in his handsome 
boyhood. But these three noble figures do not monopolise the spectator’s attention : 
i they are accompanied on their march by knights and pages in sumptuous array, and 
by hunting leopards, which give a graceful touch of Oriental feeling to the pompous 
and fanciful medizval pageant. No work in Florence breathes a more serene air 














































4 of the pure and innocent early Tuscan imagination. 

: Returning from this digression to our more proper subject, I will mention next, 
{ as an example of primitive Umbrian treatment, the extraordinarily rich and overloaded 
j picture by Gentile da Fabriano in the Academy at Florence. » Everybody must 


rémember its golden brocades, its gem-starred crowns, and-its sumptuous ornament. 
As an “ Adoration,” indeed, this astounding work follows close on the same lines as 
; Don Lorenzo Monaco’s: its peculiarity is that it positively bristles with gilt stucco, 
with precious stones, and with jewelled embroidery. It is an orgy of imagination. 
| The dresses in themselves afford us a perfect museum of decorative art: the turbans 
| and caps glisten and glow with dazzling profusion of pearl, turquoise and amethyst. 
The Umbrian masters sought to show their devotion by covering every inch of their 
costly panels with masses of pure gold, and rare stones by the hundred. In a work 
so complex, so minutely painted, and so fantastic as this—crowded with figures every 
one of which is bespangled and decorated in almost incredible detail—it would be 
4 impossible to reproduce in a single page of plain black-and-white the gorgeous effect 
of the entire composition : I content myself with illustrating the isolated figures of 
the Middle-aged and the Young Kings, thrown out against the cave of the ox and 
the ass behind them. Probably no picture in the world contains such extraordinary 
enrichment of ornament as this, or so lavish a wealth of decorative adjuncts.. The 
jewels and other adornments are raised above the surface by embossed stucco. 
Traces of this early style may still be seen in Foppa’s treatment of the same subject 
at the National Gallery. It is worth while to notice, too, that in Gentile’s picture 
the Young King’s head has already the affected pose afterwards so common in the 
works of Perugino. 

As a specimen of the evolution undergone by the Magi at the hands of a Florentine 
artist of the Middle Renaissance, I would call attention to the beautiful round 
Ghirlandajo in the Uffizi at Florence, where a large number of the heads have all 
the character of personal portraits. In this noble circular picture, which is dated 
1487 on a box in the foreground, the figures of the Madonna and Child, as is 
natural with that shape, occupy, not one side, but the centre of the composition. 
Our Lady is raised on a stone parapet, evidently detached from the ruined temple 
which here, as often, fills the greater portion of the background ; the ledges of rock, 
inherited from Giotto, are still visible behind her. The infant’ Christ, now nude 
(after the taste of the Renaissance), save for a little semi-transparent drapery, raises 
His two fingers in the attitude of benediction—a frequent element in such works, to 
which I ought, perhaps, in some earlier cases to have called more marked attention. 
Close by sits St. Joseph, with his head on his hand, in silent admiration: this 
attitude also is frequent and characteristic. Behind the saint, the ox and the ass 
are somewhat incongruously stabled under a wooden shed of the pure Giottesque 
type, which quaint little building is grotesquely erected between the classical pilasters 
and noble arcades of the ruined temple. I cannot venture to describe this very 
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ADORATION OF THE MAGI: BY GHIRLANDAJO: IN THE UFFIZI AT FLORENCE. 
After a Photograph by FratTev.t Avinari, Florence. 


crowded and admirable composition in detail: it must include, all told, not far short 
of a hundred figures. _ Everything in it is dainty, consummate, exquisite. Ghirlandajo 
makes it an excuse for a charming representation of a delicious and graceful Florentine 
pageant. I will merely add that the Kings, in the foreground, have dismounted 
from their horses, and are kneeling in picturesque attitudes of well-bred adoration 
before the: Madonna and Infant. The Elder King, long-bearded as is his wont, 
has laid down on the ground his rich velvet cap with the crown that surrounds it, 
and is just about to kiss the foot of the divine Infant, about whose attitude clings 
a certain quaint reminiscence of Papal ceremonial. The Second King, with rounded 
beard, but somewhat older than is habitual with him, has deposited his simpler and 
less regal crown on the sward in front of him. He is surely a portrait. The Third 
King, young and beautiful, with aristocratic and almost girlish beauty, looks like a 
counterfeit presentment of one of the Medici. He is by no means a Moor—being, 
indeed, a fair and flaxen-haired youth of most Teutonic aspect; but, as if to make 
up for this departure from custom, a negro servant, in a coat of many colours, is 
removing the crown from his long golden tresses. The right side of the picture 
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is occupied by the adoring Shepherds, their sheep, to prevent mistake, being queerly 
introduced, like a trade-mark, beside them. These faces, again, are unmistakably 
portraits, and have «1o doubt been identified, though I do not know to what Florentines 
of that day critics may assign them. The charming youthful heads in a group at 
the rear have Medici features. ‘The remainder of the picture is crowded with horses, 
horsemen, turbaned Orientals, Roman soldiers, spectators, attendants, sheep, shepherds 
and angels. The composition is most masterly. ‘Through the arches of the temple 
in the background we get glorious glimpses of distant mountains, below which nestle 
close a town and harbour. ‘This is a picture that grows on one. ‘The horses, in 
particular, seem to me far in advance of any previous attempts at animal painting 
in Italy. It is difficult to believe that so short an interval separates them from the 
painstaking but tentative work of Paolo Uccello. His efforts are praiseworthy ; but 
with Ghirlandajo performance is complete and immediate. 

The marvellously minute and delicate “ Adoration” by Andrea Mantegna in the 
Tribuna at the Uffizi is in many respects very different indeed from Ghirlandajo’s 
treatment. It breathes no more the frank joy of the Florentine in grace and beauty. 
We must judge it as the austere work of a Paduan artist, dominated by the rigorous 
and formal scholasticism of that University city. It forms the central part in 
a magnificent altar-piece of three portions, the other two panels representing the 
Circumcision and the Ascension. But it is treated almost like a miniature as regards 
exquisiteness of execution and delicacy of workmanship. It is Flemish in its con- 
scientiousness. Mantegna, indeed, was at heart half German; and I may note in 
passing that the Teutonic blood in Lombardy and the North made Lombard and 
Paduan art differ widely from Tuscan and Umbrian. Now, Mantegna passed a great 
part of his life in Padua, where Giotto’s frescoes must always have been familiar 
to him ; and, indeed, a continuous. tradition from Giotto’s time onward had kept up 
in Lombardy and Venetia many of Giotto’s forms more unaltered than in revolu- 
tionary Florence. The points of material resemblance (of course as to subject alone) 
between Mantegna’s work and Giotto’s are thus much more striking than in most 
other instances. I hope, however, no critic will suppose I am comparing Mantegna’s 
art with Giotto’s: I merely mean that the conventional tradition as to certain details 
descends intact from Giotto’s time as far down as Mantegna’s. This is especially 
noticeable in the group of the Madonna and Child with the mountain behind them. 
That mountain still occupies the same place as with Giotto. There is here no 
ruined temple, but the action takes place at the mouth of a cave, which often 
replaces it, in accordance with the Gospel of the Nativity. ‘The ledges of rock, 
though painted of course with all Mantegna’s skill, yet follow closely in outline the 
Giottesque model, even the tilt of the strata being the same in both instances. It 
is impossible to reproduce in one picture here a work crowded with so many 
distinct features ; but visitors to the Uffizi who are interested in the subject should 
compare the Mantegna on the spot with a woodcut or photograph of the Giotto 
at Padua. : 

In every detail, this “ Adoration” of Mantegna’s is worthy of the closest and most 
attentive study.. To the extreme right of the spectator stands St. Joseph, a bowed 
and bent figure, recalling to some extent Lorenzo Monaco’s exaggerated height in 
the strange proportions of head and limbs, most unusual in so ardent an anatomist 
as Mantegna. I think this must be an echo of earlier preconceptions. He holds 
in his hand the staff which is his recognised symbol ; his halo is far less elaborate 
than Our Lady’s—a point which marks an increasing sense of his inferior dignity. 
The same shade of feeling is further expressed, as often, by placing St. Joseph on 
the solid ground beneath the ledges of rock which form a natural pedestal or throne 
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for Our Lady. The Madonna herself is seated on a projection of native rock; she 
holds on her lap the gift of the Elder King, a costly box set with precious jewels. 
The Child, as is habitual in later pictures, is in the priestly attitude of benediction. 
The one attendant angel of Giotto’s treatment has here been replaced by an irregular 
glory of little naked cherubs (in a vague mandor/a) hovering around Our Lady’s 
head near the mouth of the cavern, Above, four fully-draped angels of more 
adult aspect sing open-mouthed round the star, from which a ray of light descends 
perpendicularly towards the head of the Madonna. A little to her right, one row of 
wattled hurdles does duty for the stable, where the ox and the ass of the traditional 
treatment may be dimly descried in somewhat poetic vagueness. 

As for the Three Kings themselves, Mantegna has treated them with Paduan 
precision, yet much in the spirit of earlier representations. It is instructive to 
compare the attitude of the Elder King, in this gem of later art, with Giotto’s on 
the one hand and Ghirlandajo’s on the other. But observe that Mantegna, in 
accordance. with that spirit of greater historical and local correctness which marks 
the school of Squarcione, has given the Kings no European crowns: they wear huge 
swathed turbans instead, as do also their attendants, ‘The Old King has removed 
his own head gear, which is being held for him by a negro in the rear, habited in 
an extremely Oriental costume. The Middle-aged King, a finely modelled figure, 
stands erect, as is more usual, clear cut and definite: he has removed his turban ; 
the orientalism of his dress is in many ways conspicuous ; he holds in his hand his 
offering of frankincense. The Young King kneels reverently on the left: a Moor, 
of features rather Hamitic or North African than strictly negro, but with short curly 
hair and black skin like the darkest Algerian Kabyles. He too has doffed his 
turban and laid it on the ground by his side: in his hand he holds his tribute of 
myrrh in a delicate ¢azza. 

The rear of the picture, a carefully wrought background, is taken up by an 
admirable and well painted group of Oriental attendants. On these subsidiary 
personages Mantegna has bestowed no small amount of pains and ethnological 
knowledge. ‘They sum up his idea of the peoples of the Orient. One is a negro; 
another a Tartar in an astrakhan cap. One is a Chinaman in tolerably accurate 
Chinese costume ; another a Kalmuck, with admirably painted features, a round fur 
cap, and a quiver evidently drawn from a native example. Behind lounge Turks 
and Arabs, Persians in high caps, and other Eastern figures. Every head is a study. 
Three camels occupy the attention of most of these underlings; but the camels are 
camels. No longer the purely imaginative beasts of earlier art, they are painted 
throughout from life with the profoundest care and structural accuracy. Their 
expression of stubborn patience mixed with stupid complacency is admirably rendered. 
In the distance the remainder of the august procession winds its slow way in 
scientific perspective down a long, steep road, where other camels descend laden 
with bales of Eastern merchandise. Notice the painting of the rocks in the fore- 
ground, and the weeds which spring from them. These are in Mantegna’s most 
exquisite manner. On the other hand, the mountains and crags of the background 
remain frankly impossible. Landscape as yet is not drawn direct from external 
nature. 

The Uffizi and the other Florentine galleries contain numerous sister examples 
of “ Adorations,” which should be compared in detail with these supreme treatments. 
Very instructive, too, is the contrast of all the Italian forms with the Northern 
presentment of the episode of the Three Kings by Albert Diirer in the fine altar- 
piece, one of his earliest easel-works, which hangs in the Tribuna; though the gulf 
between the Italian and German schools is to some extent bridged over by this 
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very Mantegna. I would also call special attention from the evolutionary stand- 
point to the “ Adoration” by Filippino Lippi on the walls of the adjoining Tuscan 
Saloon, interesting both for comparison with the Ghirlandajo already described, and 
for its portrait of Pier Francesco de’ Medici. Nor should the visitor omit to collate 
with these later works the little Fra Angelico in the Hall of the Ancient Masters, 
which well exemplifies the smaller miniature-like style of the ecstatic friar. And he 
must on no account overlook the other Ghirlandajo of a sister subject—the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, in the Belle Arti, with the Magi in procession approaching the 
manger. As to examples by later masters, in the Pitti and elsewhere, the reader 
needs only to be set upon the quest in order to find them for himself abundantly. 

For the evolution of the theme in the late Venetian school, I will content myself 
here with a single work—the “ Adoration of the Magi” by Bonifacio Veronese in 
the Academy at Venice. 

Nowhere else do we get the worldly magnificence and the frank worship of 
wealth of the Venetian nature so clearly marked and so undisguisedly displayed as 
in the gorgeously coloured canvases of these later Venetian painters. Every 
Biblical scene, every episode in the life of saint or martyr, becomes for them a mere 
pageant of rich families : they think of the Apostles as opulent contemporary Venetian 
aristocrats, and do honour to holy men or ascetic hermits by envisaging them as 
possessed of lordly mansions and splendid retinues. To be sure, the early Umbrian 
artists did somewhat the same; but they did it with a difference. They idealised 
as they glorified: the gorgeousness of their Kings was the gorgeousness that never 
was, out of poem or fairy tale. But the gorgeousness of the later Venetian artists 
knows no such touch of child-like fancy; they simply’ represent the disciples or 
the early Christian saints in the most matter-of-fact style as gentlemen of rank and 
princely fortune. ‘They loved such scenes as the feast in the house of Levi the 
publican, which they treated as a banquet of the Loredano or Vendramin families. 
Thus there is a note of purely secular art about Bonifacio’s “ Adoration ” wholly wanting 
to any of its idealised Tuscan or Lombard predecessors. The wealthy commercial 
environment of Venice has differentiated the type from its primitive devotional and 
mystical standard. 

The scene is laid among rounded arcades which recall at a distance Don Lorenzo 
Monaco. But their style is of course that of the High Renaissance. In the back- 
ground rises the usual ruined temple, so conspicuous in many of the Three Kings 
pictures in the National Gallery. Hard by stands the shed or stable, necessitated 
by custom ; but we feel at once that it is only there as a vain pretence ; Bonifacio 
put it in merely because the public and his patrons expected it. It was a part, but 
an uncomfortable part, of the subject. To the left poses a Venetian model with a 
staff, as St. Joseph. He is garbed in that vague and indeterminate stuff known 
to later painters and critics as “ drapery” ; it has no particular texture, and is simply 
used as a vehicle for splendid Venetian colour. And the glow of pigment in this 
fine work is undeniable. The Madonna exhibits a late development of the type 
which originated with the tender school of the Bellini; she still preserves in her 
traits some pleasing reminiscence of Cima da Conegliano. Her head is covered with 
the conventional snood ; but, essentially, she is a handsome and well-built Venetian 
lady of Bonifacio’s acquaintance. The Child in her arms is in like manner a very 
human baby: no more benedictions ; he stretches out his hand in good-humoured 
delight to play with the cup which the Middle-aged King is in the act of offering 
him. In the Magi themselves, Bonifacio has departed still more markedly from 
earlier formalism, and allowed himself a more natural and less processional grouping. 
The Elder King kneels as usual and presents his gift; but it is zof the one accepted 
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LEFT HALF OF AN ‘‘ADORATION OF THE MAGILL": 
BY BONIFACIO VERONESE: IN THE ACADEMY AT VENICE. 
After a Photograph by Nava, Vinice. 


by the Child: the infant Christ holds out His little hands for the cup of the Second 

1g, who here stands forward almost on a level with his elder companion. Why 
this irregularity ? I have a suspicion that the Melchior may be really a portrait of 
the donor of the picture; and, if so, by that one courtier-like touch Bonifacio 
intended to pay a delicate compliment to his wealthy patron. ‘The Eldest King 
has laid his cap and crown on the ground ; the Second King holds his own in his 
hands in a carelessly graceful attitude. As for the Third King, he is a Moor, and 
beardless as of wont—just such a Moor as Bonifacio must often have seen dis- 
embarking from his galley on the Riva dei Schiavoni. He wears his turban; an 
attendant, kneeling, hands him his gift in a golden casket. For the background, 
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RIGHT HALF OF THE ‘ADORATION OF THE MAGILL”: 
BY BONIFACIO VERONESE: IN ‘THE ACADEMY AT VENICE. 
After a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 


Bonifacio has gone off into unwonted excursions of playful fancy ; for not only have 
we the train of attendants, the horses, the bales of goods, but our artist has even 
diversified and enlivened the scene with a well-rendered elephant. This beast 
belongs, I take it, rather to the African than to the Asiatic species. In the distance 
we have mountains, towns, trees, and castles; the ox or the ass I cannot anywhere 
discover: Bonifacio seems to have thought them unworthy of a place in so grave 
and dignified a composition. The piece, on the whole, breathes the very spirit of the 
voluptuous and wealthy Venetian society. And note, as characteristic of a certain 
sly Venetian humour, the knave in the strange cap looking round the column to 
catch a glimpse of the Madonna and Infant. Such touches, already present in 
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Bellini and his school, are familiar in Titian, and obtrusively conimion in Paolo 
Veronese, ‘Tintoret, and their compeers. 


These few remarks form only an introduction to the study of a vast and inter- 
esting subject. I am well aware of their utter inadequacy. ‘The reader can follow 
out my slight clues for himself in all the great galleries and churches of Europe. 
I will merely add one final suggestion. ‘The Annunciation and the Madonna and 
Child are types of relatively simple and rigid species: the Adoration of the Magi, 
on the other hand, is perhaps the best type of a very varied and mutable 
composition. 


GRAN?T ALLEN 


AFTERMATH. 
“OME live their life in Spring—their flying 
feet 
Speed after Joy and bind him prisoner fast ; 
Grief knows them not, their very fears are sweet. 
A tremulous April cloud soon overpast. 


They roam at ease in Love's delightful land, 


And sing their songs beneath the rainbow’d 


skies :— 
For some, God keeps His gifts with careful hand, 
And Hope turns from them with averted eyes. 
They wake and toil thro’ tedious day and night, 
With patient hearts they climb the uphill path— 
Then of a sudden, all the world’s a-light 
With the rich splendours of the Aftermath: 
Life finds its crown, for tho’ the Spring be gone, 
Fair Ruth still stands amid the golden corn! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 





“ We must take the current when it serves, Or lose our ventures.” 
ILL you hand me my fan?” 

The man beside her leant forward and lifted it from where it lay on the leafy 
fingers of a palm. 

“Thanks. How they overdo this place with flowers !—the mimosa chokes one.” 

“T think it delicious.” 

“T suppose you have not much nose. It smells .yellow to me—of money.” 

“ Pecunia——” began the other, but he murmured instead, “ Better than yellow 
—of brimstone.” 

The girl followed his glance to the farther end of the grotto-esque conservatory. 
“You mean Mrs. Somerset’s frock? It is rather explicit.” 

“Blunt, you might say: an epitome of bare fact. Who is her companion ?” 

* Jim Cordery : don’t you know him?” 

“ T know of him,—what she does, probably.” 

“ His money, you mean: what is that to her?” 

“What it is to most of you, I suppose.” 

“Of us! Why only we?” 

“We and you, then. I was thinking merely of what a man’s money means to a 
woman.” 

“Say to a married woman ; and as you think it. Are you afraid for my innocence ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Of your own repute, then, as a foseuwr in morality ?” 

“No, nor of that, if it existed ; I doubted if the adjective made much odds.” 

“Ts that cynicism ?” 

“No, a truism; it doesn’t—except to the money.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“That your sex asks more to make than to break their marriage vows. Listen ! ” 

“Tt’s the summons for the Lancers.” 

“ Ah! how faint and fine it sounds, coming through the house ! ” 

“ Why shouldn’t it ?” 

“Go and look at the players! ‘Don’t believe half you hear,’ says the solemn 
warning : mightn’t one change it into ‘ Only believe the half you don’t hear’ ?” 

“Weil, you do that any way. Do you want to dance it ?” 

“ No.” 


He sat looking vaguely past her, and after a pause she said, “ You haven’t answered 
my question.” 


“Was it a question? I took it for a demand. Is any summons to surrender a 
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question? I suppose it was a question if the walls of Jericho would go down with 
shouting, but it was not one for Jer.cho to decide.” 
The girl leant back with a certain stiffness of displeasure, looking away from him 


and fanning herself. 

“T’m sorry to seem ungracious,” he continued presently, as she would not speak ; 
“but 1 only am so from sheer stupidity. I don’t know what you want.” 

“T told you,” she said. 

“To be free? Oh, yes. But aren’t you free ?” 

“ Free to do what ?” 

“To do anything you please. Do you think I want to be your gaoler ?” 

“‘T don’t know what you want to be: I know what the man is in such cases.” 

“Stella, you know what I have been,” he said earnestly. ‘‘ Has it seemed much of 
a fetter ?” 

“No, it hasn’t, because I’ve not tried to run,” she replied, with a slight movement 
which had the effect of shaking off the endearment in his tone.. “I’ve been like 
a prisoner on parole, and too proud to break it; but I don’t want to feel that way 
any more.” 

“You need not,” he murmured. 

“1 do! and, so long as I’m under promise, I shall. I know you meant even this 
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evening to ask me to ‘name the day. 
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“ How?” 

“Oh, I saw it in your feet.” 

* A certain mincing habit,” he suggested sardonically. 

“ Well, I dare say it would become a habit with the chance,” she affirmed, ignoring 
his humour, “and I should get nervously afraid of it. I don’t want everything to be 
at an end between us, Geoffrey, and all that ; I only want to feel free—in my goings 
out and comings in, you know.” 

“T don't,” he said. 

“Well then, to ride and dance and flirt with any one, and anyhow I please, without 
feeling there’s an eye in the corner looking on and thinking ‘ what a brute she is!’ ” 

“ There’s none to do that at present.” 

“Then there should be, and if you don’t care for me enough to mind what I do, 
you oughtn’t to want to keep me!” 

“T don’t.” 

She turned her brilliant, disdainful face upon him. 

“T mean, if I could not,” he added. 

“That’s rather abject, I think,” she flung out. “If a man wants a woman 
generally does his best to keep her.” 

“Yes, that is the rule.” 

“ And you're the exception? Oh, I Aave your exceptions” (she dropped her voice 
as a couple passed her); “ you’re always an exception, an exception to everything ; you 
wear yourself inside out. What on earth is the use of it? People don’t mind 
your being better or worse than they,—we all are; but they do detest your being 
different. You may go in rags, if you like, but you mustn’t button your frock-coat 
up at the back. I think that’s very reasonable. Of course, if you were a genius, or a 
fool, or any other kind of advertisement, one could understand it. 
you don’t pretend to be: you're simply an exception. Why is it?” 


“T don’t know,” he said humbly; “I never noticed it myself. I think I’m very 
common ; I know I am.” 


he 


But you’re not ; 


“Do you think it very common for a man to tell the woman he loves that he 
would not keep her if he could?” 


“T should call it uncommonly atrocious.” 

“ You said it.” 

“No, no: I would not Jind her if I could.” 
“That comes to the same thing.” 


“By no means. Only captives are bound ; and what captive is willing ?” 


“ Many-—women.” 


‘ 


Well, I would have none, willing or not. An ally or nothing.” 
‘Anally! With an ally’s right of extra-alliance ?” 
‘Well, that’s hardly an ally’s right ; but you might have it.” 
Oh yes, Z might have it, but my ally mightn’t—eh ?” 
The right, certainly ; I should question the taste.” 
Taste ? it's everlastingly taste with you! Do you believe there’s nothing good 
or bad in the world, but only things in worse or better taste? Do you think that ?” 
He said, “One might”; but what he thought, looking sadly at the girl’s lifted face, 
lighted by and beautiful in spite of its scorn, he left unspoken. 
have found it too exceptional. 
“Well, I think one might not,” she replied hotly. 
be misleading to record. 


‘ 


“ 


Perhaps she would 


She said more, which it would 
It was very sharp and bitter and unjust, and the man 
listened till his widening smile cut through it.” 

“Well?” she exclaimed, almost out of breath, 
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“Don’t paint my face too black,” he pleaded, “or I shan’t know it to be 
ashamed of.” 


“ Well, you ought to.” 

“Ts it so bad ?” 

“T think it’s pretty bad of you to say you would let any man make love to the 
woman you were pledged to.” 

“ Let !—it’s the woman who éeés that sort of thing.” 

“ Well, you wouldn’t try to prevent it ?” 

“T should.” 

* With what ?” 

** Myself.” 

“ Have to pass over your dead body, and that sort of thing ?” 

“Not quite that. Dead bodies are a little out of date: he would have to pass 
me, living and loving.” 

* And if he did ?” 

“Tf he did, he did; there’s no more to be said.” 

* You would not feel injured ?” 

“One does not, I believe, when the blow is fatal.” 

“You know I did not mean that ; but you would feel wronged ?” 

“JT have no monopoly of rights.” 

“That is not an answer.” 

“ What other would you have ?” 

“Yes or no!” 

“Ves or no is far too final; neither comes in in nature.” 

“Never mind nature: J ask for one of them.” 

“T asked for one of them once, not so long ago, Stella: perhaps I had better 
forget to-day which I got!” 

“ Remember that at least I gave what you refuse me.” 

** An answer which had no meaning? Ah! you can have that if you please.” 

“Tt had the meaning of my mood: do you want more of a woman?” 

* One has to want it.” 

* Will you not give me as much ?” 

“My mood has no meaning; it is chaotic, irrelevant, convulsive ; it will take a 
meaning to-morrow, or to-morrow week, or to-morrow year ; one comes back to one’s 
own, again, I suppose, even after such deep pledging to another ; to-day it is only a 
demeaning to your mood.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“That must be a new experience, or seem one, at least: so far your understanding 
has been too proficient.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ What do I matter? An hour ago I might have bored you by explaining ; now— 
will you come and try some oysters ?” 

His change of tone effected one as radical in her. She became suddenly the soft 
perplexing woman he had known and loved. 

“ You do matter,” she murmured. 

“T do to myself—extravagantly. Some of us, you know, are the costliest articles 
in our own consumption ; the exceptional ones, I mean.” 

“You matter to me,” she said. 

“Do? Well, then, let me offer you my arm, as I’m dying of hunger myselt.” 

Something in the way he took this turn in her tide angered her; it was too 
independent,—that last affront to a woman who condescends to be charming,—and 
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as they walked in silence down the long low gallery, lit now with swinging lanterns, 
to the fencing floor of the great house, where supper was laid, she felt the dull dislike 
of his serious and orderly ambition, of his general infestivity, as she put it, surge over 
the desire to make him once more her subject. 

The dressing-room had been turned into an impromptu bar; and though Brant 
urged a seat, she preferred to stand against the crimson folds that fell, between two 
blazing stars of sword blades, over the armoury door, her delicate figure sharply 
defined. 

“ Chablis ?” he inquired. 

“Ts that the correct thing ?” 

“T believe so.” 

*Can’t you be certain of even that?” 

“Ts it a point of such moment ?” 

“T think it’s a point of moment to be sure of something.” 

“ Well, we will be sure of this; I’ll ask the waiter.” 

“Don't!” 

But he did, and returned presently with an armful of information. 

She listened to it coldly, and said,—‘“‘ I wonder you cared to show your ignorance.” 

“ Ah! to be certain in at least one essential I would risk even scorn in plush.” 

“TJ did not call it an essential, but I think that, generally, to be sure of things 
is. You are sure of nothing, except Bills and votes and Houses; you don’t care 
to be, and I suppose you never will be ; but I can’t see how a man is the better for 
not knowing things that even boys can tell one,—and Society doesn't see it either.” 

“‘T suppose not, but I don’t think much of Society’s eyesight.” 

“You don’t think much of anything that most men value.” 

“Well, I esteem honour and virtue and beauty on my own account; I like to 
know them when I see them, and to love them afterwards. What most men value 
would be hard to say. I can’t class horses, or date wines, or talk clubbish ; the 
merits of my neighbour’s vineyard and the frailty of my neighbour’s wife don’ 
interest me: they don’t, and I suppose they won’t. If I ever gave you the impression 
that they might at some future time, and you agreed to tolerate me on the chance 
of it, I apologise,—no deception was intended.” 

Though the room was empty he had lowered his voice, yet even so it was not quite 
steady. 

“Forgive my having argued so long,” he went on; “I’ve done it badly, and only 
vexed you: I ought to have said at once that your wish was law. It is, you know; 
only it seemed so much to lose—in silence: we are always stupid enough to talk.” 
He gave her one sudden hungry glance as he took the glass from her hand. “ We're 
none of us worth you, Stella,” he said ; “ but here’s to the man you may think so.” 

He held the glass at arm’s length, turning the edge where her lips had touched 
it towards him, remembering sadly how prettily once she had taught him that lover's 
extravagance. He drained it slowly to the last drop. 

“His luck and yours,” he said: “I step down. 

She only murmured, ‘“‘I think I hear the music.” 


II. 


IN resigning a woman’s hand with hardly a protest, and almost on a hint, Geoffrey 
Brant had the air of losing what he held but lightly. 
That, however, was only the outcome of an apathetic delicacy of thought, which 
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took its defeats too much for granted; and the reverse was the case. It was his 
i one ardent wish to make the woman he had relinquished his wife, but only on 
terms of mutual ardour. He was proud enough and wise enough to refuse a 
marriage of compromise, and to refuse it with disdain. She had promised three 
months ago to marry him, and something then in her eyes and in her arms made 
further pledges seem superfluous. Now she was tired of bonds which had never 
i || bound her—perhaps because they had not; anyway she wanted a change. ‘That 
| was a woman’s right—and wrong. Well, he conceded it: always had, always would, 
he said; but he left the ball-room with a sense of almost physical sickness, after 
a penitent apology to the only partner who he knew would miss him, and went 
up to the tower smoking-room, where the son of the house found him some five 
hours later pulling away at an empty pipe. 

“ Hullo, Gee-offrey!” he cried, “how long have you been here?” 

“A few minutes,” said the other. 

“Few minutes! do you know the time?” 

“What ?” 

i “Close on six. You decamped after the first Lancers, you lazy dog. What’s the 
hi matter ?” 

i “T’m a bit seedy, I think.” 

“Seedy! you look podded and picked. What is it?” 

“ Life, and time, and eternity. Sit down and light up. You're not going to bed?” 

“No; but Marmy Barbizon’s coming up: hope you don’t mind, but he invited 
himself.” 

“Mind! no—I ought to be pleased, over-pleased.” 

“Sorry I spoke. ‘Thought you were rivals once ; I suppose it’s the magnanimous 
victor now: you can afford it, eh?” 

“Yes, I think I can, though not quite in that ré/e.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI fancy Barbizon is the victor; at least, he has won the spoils.” 

* Since when?” 

‘Since when I don’t know: he has been dividing them to-night.” 

“You don’t mean——” 

But at that moment the door opened, admitting a young man, tall, handsome, 
erect, and a trifle languid; his rolling, confident eyes in full contrast to the slow 
firm glance of the man whose easy greeting seemed somewhat to disturb him. 
But Brant’s cordiality went no further ; and while the others talked he watched his 
rival contemplatively through the blue smoke of his pipe, as if honestly occupied 
in assessing his attractions. 

Whether from disliking this scrutiny, or from sheer fatigue, the young guardsman 
announced presently that he had changed his mind, and would turn in for a few 
hours ; and left them after a second cigarette. 

Brant’s host returned to the fireplace with a troubled face, and took up the 
talk where he had dropped it on the other’s arrival. 

“You don’t mean to say that boy has cut you out? Why, there’s nothing in him !” 

“There’s not much in me,” was the mournful rejoinder. 

“A dashed sight more than there is in most. Come, wake up, old man, and 
give us the reasons.” 

“T don’t know them, Tim—I wish I did. I suppose I’ve dragged a bit: you 
see I’ve a good deal on hand, ‘ Bills and votes and Houses,’ as she says, and the 
girl goes to the wall, or looks to (they’re much the same to a girl), and—I dare say 
she’s right.” 
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“You'd dare say something else if you were sober: with what has she drugged 
you?” 

“Facts,” said the other slowly—“ facts! I’m not the self-cocking, snap-actioned, 
double-barrelled cock-surity that Barbizon is. I take some handling to make any 
sort of a show, and he doesn’t; he only wants laying on, and he brings down 
something ; it isn’t always what was aimed at, but it all goes to the bag. Besides, 
I’m not picturesque.” 

“And Marmy is, eh ?” 

“Oh, he is in a fashion; he’s vulgar, hopelessly vulgar, and yet he’s the thing. 
Low life likes bad colour in prints, and high life likes it in people—gaudy characters 
instead of gaudy clothes. Marmy Barbizon’s a chromo in flesh and blood, and 
because he can carry the manners and tastes of a marooner under a bearskin and 
red tunic, smart people like to see him in their rooms.” 

“What has all this to do with it?” 
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“Well, you see, I wear a black coat, and have a constant supply of manners, 
and am mediocrely moral,—mediocrely everything, in fact; there’s nothing in me to 
fix the eye.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” 

“Rubbish it is not, for girls are taken, as you trap larks, by fascination; some 
with one kind of flash, some with another: the colour of your coat, or the colour 
of your money ; the insolence of your taste, or the insolence in your eyes—there’s 
little odds so long as you're flashy.” 

“You're speaking of all girls, good and bad?” 

“Of the majority, bad and good; I don’t say there aren’t some who won’t rate 
you by your cheek and general blastfulness, but the most will, and one picks from 
the most, from the heap.” 

“ Even you!” 

“So it seems.” 

“T thought better of you.” 

“So did I; but love’s not a thinking matter: it’s like dropping blackcock in a 
drive—the bird’s down before you know you’ve lined him.” 

There was silence for some minutes, and then Tim Merton said,— 

“Hit hard, Jeff?” 

The other laughed nervously. 

“T’ll tell you that later on,” he said; “it’s the healing, not the hitting, that 
hurts one.” 

He got up, walked to the window, and looked out on the night. 

* Snow!” he exclaimed, “by Jingo! fresh, light snow; white over everything : 
the river looks like a black dragon with a smash of silver on his scaly head.’’ 

“Damn the river!” said the other. “Isn’t there anything can be done? is the 
whole business irrevocable ?” 

The heavy curtains closed upon the outer world, as Brant walked slowly back 
to the fire. 

“Trrevocable? no: what is ?—what isn't ?” 

There was some vexation in his host’s voice as he replied,— 

“Look here, you came down here to please me; you chucked better business 
for the sake o’ lang syne; I’m answerable for your being here, for the girl being 
here, for that toad Barbizon being here; I’ve shot you into each other’s laps, and 
this has come of it: tell me what I can do?” 

“Skittles!” said the other, with a smile full of grateful friendliness and regret ; 
“you can do and have done nothing ; these things work themselves ; you may have 
lowered the curtain, perhaps, but you didn’t make the play ; besides, that is not a 
one night’s doing—it has been in hand for weeks.” 

“To your knowledge ?” 

“To my recollection.” 

Tim Merton was silent for some moments. 

“ Ah,” he said presently, “what don’t we recollect? A heap of things that 
never happened! But we remember them right enough. Does she ?” 

“What ?” 

“ Remember them? All the things she’s said, and done, and promised. Did 
she promise anything, by-the-bye ?” 

“Many things.” 

“Of which marriage was one ?—eh!” 
“So it seemed.” 
“ And to-night she dissented ?” 
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“ Did what ?” 

‘* Dissented—refused to assent ?” 

“No, I don’t think so: I really forget. It came about so queerly. I suppose 
it’s always a startler to discover that the woman you’ve gone out of your way to 
make happy wishes you anywhere but in hers. ‘There’s nothing for it then but 
one’s gracefulest bow.” 

“Which you made ?” 

“T tried to. It wasn’t much of a success.” 

“You're a fool, Jeff!” 

“Likely enough ; but why ?” 

“To bow yourself out of any place you wish to stay in— most of all from a woman's 
fancy.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t occupy her heart on those terms. I’m not dainty as to lodging, 
but I like a cleaner room than that.” 

“You're too proud.” 

“My dear Tim, one has one’s share of humility, but not enough to keep one on 
bent knees before a woman who is looking the other way.” 

“Tt should, if you wish to win her.” 

“Well, I don’t! Not that way. I hate all kinds of conquest. I want a woman’s 
‘TI love,’ not her ‘ I will ’—her passion, not her husbandry ; and that, I understand it, 
is to be had, not kneeling, but on the flat of one’s feet, at a man’s best height, face 
to face.” 

Merton sighed. 

“T don’t think the stockinged feet of our virtues give most of us any very 
impressive stature,” he said ; ‘a woman uses heels to make herself higher, and she 
suspects, I fancy, that other people do the same, and takes her own allowance of wood 
or leather off the cubits we pretend to; the better we are worth setting up, the more 
need of a pedestal.” 

“Yes,” said Brant, yawning, “so I think, but I want to stand on my own.” 

“Oh, your own means nothing to a girl; she’ll invent you something, and ask you 
to step up on it, very likely, but she won’t hear of your own. The unconventional 
doesn’t pay even in courtship; you must look like her notion of a lover, however 
inferior it is to yours.” 

“Youre a fund of wisdom, Tim.” 

“ Well, it’s.a fact, I assure you.” 

“Ves, yes, I daresay ; but I’m a fiction, and I think the girl’s a fraud, so it’s just 
as well we did not run that unlimited liability company of two between us. [’ll stick 
to private enterprise in the future, and at present I’m going to have a wash.” 

He rose, stretching himself, sound to appearance, but feeling very sore and flat 
and stale ; something had gone out of his life which he had never known the use of, 
nor the want of, till he had lost it. Men find they cannot walk straight when one of 
their arms has been severed ; and Brant felt his balance was upset by the absence of 
a member on which he had never counted to assist it. 


Il. 


“Wuart do you say to rowing up after those idlers to the lock, to discover what they’ve 
done about tea ?” 

Geoffrey Brant was the speaker, and the scene a forsaken table-cloth in Cliveden 
woods. Some of the party had pulled up to Cookham, some were wandering among 
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the trees, others cleaning up crockery by the water. Brant and Stella Vascoigne were 
alone still seated at the feast, the former having arrived late. 

By way of answer she rose and picked her way down the mossy beech-roots to the 
boats. When he had pulled out into mid stream, she said, 

“ How is it you come to be here ?” 

“Oh, Tyson and I are old friends, Eton and Cambridge ; I’m here to please him.” 

“Tt’s a very grubby lot.” 

Brant laughed. 

“Why are you here, Miss Vascoigne ? ” 

“Oh, I’m here to please myself ; I came to see you.” 

Brant looked over his shoulder. 

“ Right across to the towing path now, and keep under the bank.” 

** Aren’t you flattered ?” 

“TImmensely. Was that rain?” 





“ Yes, I believe it’s going to pour: how perfectly hateful !” 

“ Have you any wraps?” 

“In the other boat.” 

He reached backwards and pulled a huge Inverness out of the bows. 

“ This will keep you dry for a week,” he said, wrapping it about her. 

“ And what will you do?” 

“Oh, I’m always rain-proof after lunch. Bring her round, and we'll run up 
the backwater, and wait until it’s over; there’s splendid shelter there under the 
chestnuts.” 

A grey film was fastening slowly upon the sky; the sun went out, and the veil 
thickened and stretched down to the ground. ‘The rain quickened as the darkness 
grew, and other boats ran in for shelter, making a fringe of colour under the trees. 

Presently the patter of water upon water and on the dripping leaves beat down all 
other sounds into a dull pestering drone, broken, now and then, by a hail from the 
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3 
hidden lock, or a shrill lurch of feminine laughter among the shrouded boats, that hung 
in sight of the weir, waiting to cast off at the first shifting in the sky. 

Stella Vascoigne looked angrily at them across the spattering water: perhaps it 

was their buoyancy she disliked. 

“T haven’t seen you since you became famous,” she said at length: “my 

congratulations ! ” 

“T haven’t seen myself since then,” he replied, with a curious glance at her turned 
head ; “ but thanks all the same.” 

“Oh, you are too arrogantly humble; why, all the papers were full of that 
retrenchment speech of yours.” 

“T know it was tediously long,” he murmured ; “ but it’s a libel to say it filled 
a paper.” 

The girl sighed. 

“ Oh, well, if I mayn’t compliment you, I won’t: who has that privilege ?” 

He did not reply, and she hazarded, “ Mrs. Somerset ? ” 

He met her eyes, and said, “ Mrs. Somerset has other ambitions.” 

“ Which do not include you ? ” 

“T think not.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Do you remember the Mertons’ dance at Henley ?” 

A man is likely to remember, within six months, the occasion of his being jilted ; 
but Brant only said, “ Yes.” 

“T made some remark about your morality : I retract it.” 

“You are very good: I’m afraid I have forgotten the sentence.” 

He considered a lie permissible against such bludgeoning. 

“It’s like you to say so: well, it was in your favour.” 

“ And its retraction is not, you mean. And the cause ?” 

“Oh, come! you may forget my sayings, but surely not Madame Alindra’s bills ?” 

“T find it hardest to forget to whom I am talking.” 

“ Oh, don’t mind me ; you said once you didn’t think much of my innocence, and 
you needn’t now. Perhaps you imagine at twenty-five one should make a show of 
ignorance, if one hasn’t the other thing. Why? You men like us to be silly as 
pigeons before we’re married, and sharp as snakes after ; first to be duped by you, 
and then to dupe our husbands for you: that’s the reason, and I think it’s a poor one. 
I'd like to be innocent, it’s so pretty; but since I’m not, I’d like to know if Jill 
Somerset was worth those Ascot frocks of hers ?” 

The sheer vulgar audacity of the question moved Brant into a lighter mood; he 
twisted a woollen wrap about his throat, and laughed. 

' “ Perhaps it’s too soon to say.” 

“It hasn’t been too soon to drop her!” 

“Ah! it’s never too soon to mend.” 

“ But mended is ended in this case, so where’s the return to come from ?” 

“Vice, like virtue, may be its own reward.” 

“ How?” 

“To the dull man ; they’re both tonics, but one’s ardent and the other’s aerated.” 

“Yes, I believe that ; I’ve wished for the ardent one myself—at my dullest.” 

“Wishing is well enough ; that’s a tonic too, though a somewhat heady one ; but 
it’s safe for you.” 

“Why for me? because I’ll never get beyond it ?” 

“ Precisely.” 
“Why do you say so?” 
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“‘T say so because I’ve seen so ; you’ve been tied and trimmed that way ; pollarded, 
as it were, into a virtuous diffusion, and not able now to do anything strongly bad. 
I’m that sort myself.” 
“So it seems ; though I’ve never heard what one spends on one’s neighbour's wife 
described as diffusive virtue before : the diffusion is apparent, but not the virtue.” 
Brant laughed. “ That’s so, but, after all, the difference is only in the way you 
diffuse : boxes and banquets you may, dresses and diamonds you mayn’t.” 
+ “There’s a difference in their transientness,” she said; “ besides, they mean 
HH different results.” 
“Well, they didn’t to me.” 
hi “You must tell that to the world with a wink.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because it will think you a fool if it thought you thought it would believe you, 
and a bigger fool if it should.” 

“Then, perhaps, were one to protest the reverse, I might be credited.” 

** All men are accredited liars,” she said, sententiously. 

He lay back on the thwart and looked at the sky. 

“It’s going to rain on end till midnight.” 

“Oh, don’t! What’s the time?” 

“ Four-thirty.” 

“ By what ?” 

“Some clock in the air. Cookham’s church, perhaps.” 

“ You've heard it strike ?” 

“T have.” 

“ All these mauvais quarts @heure?” 

‘““ No, only the halves.” 

“Once you had not so keen an ear for the hours.” 

“You mean that once you made me forget them.” ‘. 

“Did 1?” : 

* Stella Vascoigne did.” 

“ Ah! and Miss Vascoigne doesn’t: I see. Why not Stella still, Jeff?” 

“If names make no odds to the rose, why should they to an angel ?” 

“No odds to its sweetness ; they might to its reception.” 

“Very prettily put ; names were made for noses, not for roses, eh ?” 

She turned her eyes from his, resentfully, across the dripping water. The last 
forlorn boat was slipping its moorings from the grey drenched willows; there was 
a splash of reversed sculls, melancholy as a muffled drum, the huddled group aft 
lowered the canopy of wet umbrellas about its shoulders, bow side pulled, oily eddies 

| swam on the pelted surface, and the boat swung round into the river, and left them 
to themselves. 

Geoffrey looked with a smile at her averted face, but he lost it there, and turned 
an altered glance upon the leaden prospect. Her overtures affected him deeply— 
when they were done. 

“ Hopeless !” he said at length, as if in reply to a query. 

"What ?” 

“Rather hopeless, the weather.” 

* a0eR." 

“* Does it depress you ?” 

“ One hopeless thing, more or less? No; why should it ?” 

“ Ah, it’s just the little more or less that is so much; it’s only a breath the more 
that makes life love, a breath the less that leaves it death.” 
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“Go on.” 

“That's the beginning 
and end.” 

“ Of life ?” 

“ Of me and you.” 

She laughed, vexedly. 
“Oh no: the beginning of 
me is breakfast, and the 
end of you a cigarette.” 

“Well, it was of that I 
was thinking. Will you 
allow me the pleasure of 
one ?—the rain trickles 
down my back.” 

He took her silence for 
consent, and had lit the 
roll of somewhat damp 
tobacco before she said,— 
“T thought it was usual, 
when there happened to 
be a lady in the case, or 
boat, to give her the 
chance of sharing as well 
as of forbidding a 
pleasure.” 

“A thousand pardons 
he exclaimed, handing her 
the case ; “I did not know 
you smoked.” 

He was about to strike a match for her, but she said, with a little sweep of her 
hand,—“ No, I hate the taste of a vesta; I will light from yours.” 

He drew it to a red head before presenting it, but though she held it to the dainty 
paper between her teeth, the light died out as she looked above it into his eyes. 

Her face was so close to his that its fine shape and poise were obscured ; but he 
saw the clouded light deep down in her eyes, like the sheen of unseen lightning in a 
narrow well, and one red lip bent bewitchingly above the strong white teeth which 
bit upon the cigarette. He had called them, and thought them, the most beautiful 
eyes in England, and the kisses of that mouth had seemed, six months ago, like a 
sip of strong wine, but neither now could add one beat to his pulse. She had given 
him love, as the prophet a son to the Shunammite, but no breath of hers could bring 
it back to life. He looked steadily at her with the chill sadness of shabby mourning 
in his glance, a mourning which has outworn its grief; very sincere as a symbol, and 
very false as a fact. He did not, indeed, know whether she was offering him a fresh 
lease of coquetry, or a freehold of affection; but he was indisposed for either. He 
was sorry to be so; this dulness to passion left him colder, older, and sadder ; but he 
was too sincere to conceal it, and too generous to use it in revenge. 

She pressed the black end of his cigarette to hers, and said between her teeth,— 
“You used to disapprove of this for ladies.” 

“Did I?” 

“You said so once.” 

He simply looked at her. 
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“You forget ?” 

“T forget much.” 

“T could remind you. And now, do you approve ?” 

“Of the principle, no!” 

“Oh, bother principles! we’re not writing a book: what do you think of the 
practice ?” 

“T detest it.” 

The colour deepened on her cheek as she took the cigarette from her lips. 

“Why did you offer me this?” 

He smiled. “ Perhaps you could remind me?” 

“You mean it was at my request. It was; but I’ve asked honesty of you oftener 
than cigarettes ; you might have preferred that.” 

“ Pledges lapse, like cheques,” he said, not looking at her. 

“‘ Cheques—may be renewed.” 

“ Not after they have been dishonoured.” 

He turned his face, and met her eyes. 

“T thought you had a larger balance,” she murmured. 

“TI made a bad investment,” he said, slowly ; “I fancied a site for a home, and 
paid my heart for it, but it never became mine ; it was mortgaged elsewhere, I believe, 
before I bought it.” 

“Tt was not!” she whispered. 

“ Anyway, I lost it. By my own fault, it may be; happy people are always fools ; 
but with it went all my wealth ; I am too poor now to be a purchaser.” 

“You might receive a gift.” 

“ Tt needs a richer man for that: all gifts must be paid for.” 

“The giver is always the gainer, I think you told me.” 

He looked at her, one long sad glance, and said,—‘ The gain is in the giving, 
taken or no.” 

Metaphor has its uses, and is supposed to possess a certain delicacy even 
when reciprocally understood ; but it is something of an encumbrance to a woman 
desperately in earnest. Stella Vascoigne broke through it impatiently. 

“ Jeff,” she said, “do you think I am jesting ?” 

He shook his head. 

* You know what I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

She threw the two cigarettes away from her into the water, and drew his cloak 
closer about her shoulders, as though stricken with cold; but she said nothing further. 

He too was silent for some time, and the moaning thresh of the rain seemed to 
settle round them like a prison wall. The chestnut branches drooped with the water 
that lay in their heavy leaves, and spilled it into the boat. Presently Brant laid out 
the sculls, pressed his soaking straw on over his eyes, tugged his muffler tight, and 
sat up to row. 

“ There’s not much good staying here,” he said, doubtfully. 

“ None,” she replied. 

As he pulled out, a rosy flash of lightning, like a swung door in the front of heaven, 
pushed, for an instant, the darkness back ; but it seemed to thicken again with the 
thunder, flooding the swollen gullets of the rain. 

“ Under the left bank!” Brant suggested. “ There’s a trifle of shelter there, and 
we'll hear them if they hail.” 

There was shelter nowhere, but she put the boat across into the quicker water 
beneath the hill, and as it veered a shout reached them from the shore. 
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A peal of thin laughter 
followed, and ‘Tyson’s 
broad cheery voice called 
out,— 

“Short of water, old 
chap, that you’re rowing 
about out there? Why, 
we’ve been looking for you 
everywhere.” 

“Well, we’ve been wait- 
ing in the same place all 
the afternoon in order to 
be found. What about 
tea?” 

“That’s just it. We're 
going up to one of these 
lodges to have it under 
cover. Row down and bring up some of the baskets.” 

“ Do you mind?” Geoffrey asked his companion. 

“Do I matter?” she said. 

Brant looked dimly reminiscent. “Is that a 
quotation ? ” 

‘An echo.” 

“An echo?” 

“Ves; a sentient echo. Or rather, a dissen- 
tient one.” 

“From what?” 

“A voice crying in the wilderness.” 

“So now there are two?” 

“Oh, there are thousands,” she said. 

Tea in the forester’s arbour, despite the lost day and general dampness, proved 
a very merry affair, and Brant was by no means the least cheery. Miss Vascoigne 
found something forced in his mirth, but that passed unheeded of the rest—too 
conscious, perhaps, of straightened curls and soiled frocks to be entirely spontaneous 
in their own. The lightning dashed red fires against the leaded panes, and the 
roll of thunder and the sweeping rain shook with continued tumult the low grey 
sky, as though to break it down upon their heads. 

After tea was ended the party dispersed variously, and Brant stood by the misty 
window ravelling sentiment with a pretty girl who had just discovered it—under 
another name, and was very full of the secret. She asked him what he thought the 
saddest infliction of fate. 

“ Ah,” he said, reflectively, pencilling with his finger upon the pane, “ perhaps to 
have no sadness we can name.” 

She was looking into his face, and only his companion of the afternoon saw, by the 
fitful light of the storm, that he had traced upon the damp glass “ Unwanted love.” 

She knew he had not meant it to be read, and that no one but herself could have 
read it, or would read it, for beads of dew ran already across the words ; but she was 
angry at his action, with the anger which is bitterest by its desire to forgive. She 
would have given her life to make him want once more that love he had refused, to 
be able to tender it with her last breath. At least she thought so. 

They rowed homeward through the sullen storm, the lightning now rarer, but still 
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strangely red, showing the three boats like black hooded gondolas crawling drearily 
down the deserted stream ; the ladies huddled in a dark hump in the stern, and all 
the rowers wrapped in waterproof but Brant, who, in a jersey weighed down with rain 
and limp-brimmed straw, was setting a long easy stroke, and managed to seem content. 

At ‘Taplow there were traps to take them to the train, but when Geoffrey offered 
to hand Miss Vascoigne into one of them she drew back. 

“T’m going to walk,” she said. 

“To walk ?” 

“Yes! I’m cold, and wet, and stiff, and there’s heaps of time.” 

“Oh yes, lots ; only don’t run it too fine ; you ought to be off now.” 

“Ought I? Could you tell me—does one cross the bridge ?” 

“Cross the bridge? Bless me, no! Who’s going with you?” 

“ T don’t know that any one is. I know the general direction.” 

He laughed. 

* Well, I know this particular one, and, though it doesn’t include Maidenhead 
bridge, my knowledge is at your service on one condition.” 

“* What ?” 

“ A glass of hot whisky.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“No: but you will when you’re in the train. Tyson,” he shouted to the party 
still on the raft, ‘we're going on.” 

“ Going to walk?” 

“Ves ; meet you up there : lots of time.” 

“ Well,” said the broad-faced picnic-giver good-humouredly to a darkness at his 
elbow, “ you’d say there was, wouldn’t you, without dragging a girl through a river of 
mud to save it?” 

“* Love measures time by tears,’” quoted the darkness, in a watery voice. If he 
had known of another measurement proceeding in Skindle’s parlour he might have 
suppressed his quotation, love being less particular to avoid colds than observation. 

Miss Vascoigne drank her dose with a face so serious that Brant laughed. 

“It might be hemlock,” he said. 

“Tt might be nicer,” she protested, setting down the glass. ‘“‘ Why did vou make 
me drink it ?” she asked, as they started. 

“To save you from cold.” 

“ My cold will not distress you; you will never even know if I caught one: why 
should you care ?” 

* T don’t know, I’m sure: perhaps I don’t ; but I care to seem to.” 

“ Ah, you are honest at last” (she caught her breath) ; “ but what a foolish honesty ! ” 

“Why?” 

“Why care how you seem to me about a common kindness when you don’t 
care how 

Her voice broke. 

“ Have I not been honest ?” he asked quickly, to bridge the gap. 

“Honest!” She stopped short, and then said, in a lower voice, “ Would you 
call it that ?” 

“ T think so,” he replied. 

“Some one called honour ‘honesty and blood,’ she murmured; “I suppose 
honesty is honour and water. It’s a poor thing sometimes.” 

“Mr. Brant,” she added more lightly, “ you are absolutely soaked with wet, and I 
have been wearing your waterproof all day. I am so sorry.” 

“T’m not,” he said: “the sight of you in that cape is compensation for any wetting.” 
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* Do I look so funny?” 
“No, not funny—suggestive.” 

“Of what ?” 

“The contrast between beauty and 
the uncouth ; some blossom in a rough 
calyx ; I can’t think of the right one.” 

“Don’t try,” she pleaded; “it 
might have a bad meaning.” 

“To you know the language of 
flowers ?” 

“ Of most.” 

“ And you a Londoner !” 

“That’s why. I read it.” 

The rain had ceased, and a soft 
damp air blew down the hill, full of 
sweet odours. 

“Smell that!” he exclaimed. 
“What is it?” 


’ 
? 


“Limes ! 


He leapt at the dark boughs that overhung the path, and brought down a 


handful of blossom. 


“They’re all but over,” he said, picking out the freshest by his nose ; ‘“* but how 


sweet! May I offer you these?” 
“No, thanks,” she said. 
“Do you object to the smell?” 
eNO; 
“ Have they a bad meaning ?” 
She did not reply. 
“ May I learn it ?” 
“No!” 


It was sorrowful and decisive enough to send him some days later to purchase a key 
He found the linden signified “ Conjugal love.” Then he understood 


to the mystery. 
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She changed the subject abruptly, and before they reached the station had made 
him rehearse all his parliamentary ambitions, and showed an insight into his chances 
of success which surprised him. For a man never provides food for his affections— 
they subsist as they can on the casual spoils of battle, a flower, a glove, or a wisp 
of hair; but a woman’s have a complete commissariat to depend on. 

At Paddington Brant’s offers of escort were so sharply declined that he was puzzled, 
until some days later he remembered them to have been made in the hearing of the 
party. Even the finding of a hansom for Miss Vascoigne fell to another ; and he was 
left, after bestowing a vapid interest on the transport of the rest, and watching the 
dissipated-looking hampers lifted above them, to charter one for himself. 

Crossing the Park, his “Forder” fell in behind the wheels that bore Stella 
Vascoigne home, and while he gazed moodily past the blurred lamp-lights, that 
dropped one by one out of sight, feeling indefinitely the want of his dinner and the 
emptiness of his hopes, the woman in front of him sat with eyes strained open, but 
dim with desperate tears, wondering how life would be worth living when there was 
none left in it worth the loving. . But that is a wonder soon forgot. 

Perhaps, had he known how near she was who had so nearly that day renewed 
the old odd craving in his heart, that little chance approach, or the little lack of food, 
or the little lateness of the night, or the little loneliness of the hour—any of those 
unlabelled littles which make man’s lot—might have moved him, driven in sight 
of her despair, to have solved it, once and ever, with himself. But he passed her 
in the darkness, and had one told him he had come that night within six empty feet 
of a wedded fate, he would have laughed as heartily at your folly as though he had 
none of his own. 

Yet he passed it at no farther distance in the rainy fog, and she followed through 
it to her home, where she was met with more solicitude than she could dispose of. It 
is trying to speak of the damp in one’s skirts when the waters have gone over our 
soul, and to be asked, with a broken heart, to break one’s fast, and most so when 
the reasons which scout at cold and hunger are too great to be given, and our 
conduct seems the less excusable the more it should be excused. 

But Stella merely ignored the suggestions on her behalf of food and warmth ; the 
gilded grandeur of the room seemed an additional aggravation to her despair, to set, 
as it were, flesh and blood aside; she dropped her cloak upon the nearest cushion, 
shook out her dress, and said : 

“* Where’s Bennet ?” 

“ She’s gone to bed,” replied her mother: “ you don’t remember how late it is.” 

“ Well, I’ll go too, I think ; I’m rather tired ” 

She kissed the elder lady, and went upstairs to her cousin’s room, and entered, 
knowing its owner’s habits. 

Bennet Vascoigne was seated in the little circle of lamplight, reading a large book 
laid upon the table, her head propped like a heavy flower upon her hand. She 
raised her eyes as the other entered—generous eyes that spoke to an experience of 
gusty weather but a serene climate—and slightly tilted her head. 

“* My dear, are you drowned ?” she said. 

Her cousin sat down before her, drew the pin from her hat, and laid it on 
the table. 

“T am a little wet,” she replied. 

A touch of defeat in her tone caught the reader’s ear: no one else would have 
heard it. 

“Who were there ?” she asked. 
“ Oh, a very musty crowd.” 
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* Any one you knew?” 
** Mr. Brant ” 

“Mr. Brant! Did he know you were going ?” 
“T don’t know; I don’t think so.” Then, after 


ae 


a pause, “I knew 4e was, Ben ! 





“ You did, Stella?” 

“Yes! that’s why I went.” She set her cheeks between her hands, and put her 
elbows tipon the table. “I went to see him—to see if he’d quite forgotten me, if I 
couldn't make him remember me—to make it impossible for him ever to forget me 
any more. Well, say what you think of it, Ben!” 

“JT don’t understand you, dear.” 

“Don’t you?” she sighed; “oh, I thought you did; it has been so easy to 
dupe everybody—so pitifully easy: people don’t care for one enough even to 
notice one’s falsehoods. But I thought you had found me out, Benny; 1 was 
glad to think it.” 

Her cousin looked at her sadly. 

“I always try to believe people,” she said; “it’s so easy not to, you 
know.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; I do know. It’s so easy to disbelieve—everything. Well, 
then, I’ll tell you. I went to see him; I’ve been wanting to see him every day this 
six months since I—since he made me refuse him. I didn’t do it myself: I said 
nothing,—he said it all; he wished me better luck with my next lover ; it made me 
mad, the way he put it; it was just as if he were getting rid of me; but I knew 
he wasn’t, I knew he loved me, and that he was doing the thing like that because he 
was too proud and kind for—for the other way. I mew that, but I couldn’t /ee/ 
it;—do you know what I mean?” 

Bennet nodded. 

“And I wanted to; I wanted to make Aim feel it—ever so; and then afterwards, 
not so long after, I wanted—him! I went everywhere I thought I should meet 
him; but I never did, till this afternoon. I meant to let him see he might love 
me again if he cared to; to make him see. I don’t know what I said to-day— 
I daren’t know; it was something much, much worse. Ah, Benny, Benny, he 
wouldn’t see !—and I love him with all my heart and soul and strength.” 

She laid her beautiful face upon her arms, the proud impassive woman, and 
cried like a little child. 
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About a week later Brant learnt that rumour spoke to his having courted and 
received a second refusal from the lady who had so shortly checked his offers of 
assistance at Paddington. It spoke of his having forced her to walk a mile of rainy 
roadway to listen to his passion, and that with some comments on the lady’s 
graciousness and pluck. Brant smiled, and said the report was news to him. 
That was all; but there was more: he had begun to wonder why that mile of 
roadway had heard nothing better worthy of report. And he had hung a bunch of 
lime blossom above his hearth. 


FRANCIS PREVOST. 


“LOVE IN SLAVERY.” 


HIS morning with the tide 
It floated down 
Out from the heart of 
The Moorish town : 
The tide-wave turning 


A shade from brown. 


Loved he imprudently 
Her in the veil: 

Her heart caught too eagerly 
His fluent tale 

Told through the bars of 


A Moorish jail. 


Swiftly it floats to sea, 
Out like a log; 

Killed in the slave-jail 
A Nazarene dog! 


HERRING JACKSON. 
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MASQUERADES. 


by ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF 
> ORIGINALS IN DR. PARR’s COLLECTION 


s/ OF OLD PRINTs. 


** Since you long to be told of our sweet Masquerade, 
Of the jests that were pass’d and the tricks we all play’d, 
Of the dresses, the dances, apartments and lights, 

Of the wits, and the fools, and the beauties and frights, 
I shall write you a sketch ere I step into bed; 

Tho’ at six in the morn, with such pranks in my head, 

‘Tis no wonder my eyes feel as heavy as lead.” 








































T is said that in this pessimistic nineteenth century we English take our pleasures 
sadly. Let us go back a hundred years or so, and see how, in some ways, the 
fashionable world of London amused itself then. 

Public gardens were in full swing, the most notable being those of Marylebone, 
Vauxhall, and Ranelagh. Ridottos and festinos were patronised by “ people of 
quality.” Almack’s and the Coterie were for the select few. Carlisle House in 
Soho Square—kept by Mrs. Cornelys---and the Pantheon in Oxford Street seldom 
refused admittance to those who dressed well and could pay the entrance money. 

The rage of the Town was for masquerades. The novelty and excitement of 
‘ this particular kind of entertainment seems to have caught the taste of all classes 





es of society. The freedom which disguise affords to speech and manner was suited 
ie to the spirit of an age in which “ unfortunate gentlemen,” who had squandered their 


patrimonies in rioting and dissipation, put on a mask and “took to the road” 
for a living; and high-born ladies, smitten by the physical charms of handsome 
83 g y phy 


e highwaymen, fell on their knees to beg the lives of these swaggering ruffians, whose 
¥ histories are written in the pages of the Newgate Calendar. 
¥ In some of its most vicious and most frivolous aspects the London of our own 


days may be but a reflex of the London of our great-grandfathers’ ; but, thanks to 
that moral ventilator the press, there were phases of society then that not only would 
not now be tolerated, but will scarcely be believed. The sharp division between 
classes made people of quality very indifferent to the strictures passed on them by 
the poor commonalty ; and the reports handed down of the behaviour of lords and 
ladies at places of public amusement would, in the present day, be regarded as a 
ix trifle boisterous in a Crystal Palace gathering on a Bank Holiday. 

3 That king of gossips, Horace Walpole, has left us many lively descriptions of 
VoL. VII.—No. 30. 241 16 
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‘Lady Fashion's Office.” 


visits which he and his fashionable friends paid to Vauxhall and Ranelagh—notably 
one of a party to the former made up by Lady Caroline Petersham—she who vainly 
supplicated for the life of the highwayman MacLean—to which they went by river in 
a barge, a boat of French horns attending. At Vauxhall they “picked up Lord 
Granby, who arrived very drunk from Jenny’s Whim”—a noted tavern at Chelsea, 
where he had left Lady Fanny Seymour, whom he afterwards married, playing at brag. 
This boisterous party laughed and sang and ate and drank until they drew down the 
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“Taking the water for Vauxhall.” 


attention of the whole company. ‘So much so,” says Walpole, “ that from 11 o’clock 
ti? half an hour after 1 we had the whole concourse round our booth. . . . It was 3 
o'clock before we got home.” This was in 1744. In 1749 weread in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine that, in consequence of the crowd which attended the Ridotto a/ fresco 
at Vauxhall, so great was the stoppage on London Bridge that no carriage could pass 
for three hours.” Writing of it, Walpole says, “I have suspended the vestments 
that were torn off my back to the God of Repentance, and shall stay away.” But 
if this resolve held good for Vauxhall, he indemnified himself by his visits to its 
rival Ranelagh, which he says “has totally beat Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere 
else—everybody goes there. ... If you had never seen it I would make you a 
most pompous description of it, and tell you how the floor is all of beaten princes 
—that you can’t set your foot without treading on a Prince of Wales or a Duke 
of Cumberland.” 

In an account of the public diversions in and about the Metropolis, and the 
etiquette to be observed at each respective place, we read that “the price of 
admittance at Ranelagh is half a crown, for which you have tea and coffee. This 
place is resorted to by the first nobility and gentry, and it therefore usually opens 
on Easter Monday, and does not continue much after the beginning of July. Few 
gentlemen go full dressed, but half dress is expected, and it is not considered as 
polite for any one to appear in doors.” 

Persons made parties and went there to supper. Walpole tells us that “the most 
fashionable set out for it—though above a mile out of town—at 11 or later.” The 
music in the gardens stopped at half-past ten. A band of French horns was then 
hired by the company to play until morning. 

In 1749 the earliest masquerade was held at Ranelagh. It was called “a 
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** Jubilee Masquerade at Ranelagh, A.D. 1749." 


Jubilee Masquerade after the Venetian manner” ; and Walpole says “ it had nothing 
Venetian in it, but was by far the prettiest spectacle I ever saw.” The King 
(George II.) was present, “disguised in an old-fashioned English habit. He was 
much diverted by a fair mask bidding him hold for her the cup of tea she was 
drinking.” All the principal nobility attended, and it was computed that there were 
six thousand persons present and two thousand coaches. One poor young lady met 
her death there—an event commemorated in the following doggerel lines :— 


‘*Poor Jenny Conway, 


She drank lemonade 
At a masquerade, 
So now she’s dead and gone away.” 


It was on this occasion that the notorious Miss Chudleigh appeared in the 
character of Iphigenia, and by the scantiness of her garments shocked the maids 
of honour. 

Possibly it was the éc/at of this undress which gave rise to the following announce- 
ment: ‘Whereas there will be a very splendid appearance at Ranelagh Jubilee, 
C. Richman takes leave to inform the nobility, and xo other, that he can furnish 
them with new invented masks for those who are ashamed of their own faces, or 
have no face at all. Naked dresses in imitation of their own skin, and all other 
natural disguises.” 

For many years Ranelagh continued one of the most fashionable resorts of 
London. 

At the close of the year 1762, or the beginning of 1763, Carlisle House, at the 
corner of Sutton Street, Soho Square, was opened by Mrs. Theresa Cornelys—a 
German by birth, and for many previous years a public singer. It is stated that 
this establishment was “so well contrived for diversified amusement that no other 
public entertainment could pretend to rival its attractions.” One of the first steps 
to secure patronage and favour taken by this foreign caterer bespeaks her a woman 
of the world. She announces a ball ‘for the upper servants of persons of fashion,” 
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Carlisle House, Soho. 


in token of the sense she has of her obligations to the nobility and gentry for their 
generous subscription to her assembly. 

In 1769 she had so well succeeded in obtaining “the lavish patronage of every 
high-born leader of ton and gaiety,” that she determined to enlarge her rooms by 
adding a magnificent gallery for the dancing of Cotillons and Allemandes at the 
additional expense of one guinea to subscribers. ‘The required space being provided, 
she at once embarked on masquerades; and in February 1770 a masked ball, 
unrivalled in those days in point of elegance and magnificence, was given at her 
house by the gentlemen of the “Tuesday Night’s Club.” 

Soho: Square and the adjacent streets were lined with thousands of people, whose 
curiosity led them to get a sight of the persons going to the masquerade; nor was 
any coach or chair suffered to pass unreviewed, the windows being obliged to be 
let down, and lights held up to display the figures to more advantage. ‘The 
richness and brilliancy of the dresses were almost beyond imagination, nor did any 
assembly ever exhibit a collection of more elegant and beautiful female figures. 
Some of the most remarkable characters were a double man—half miller, half chimney- 
sweep ; a political Bedlamite, run mad for Wilkes and Liberty ; a figure of Adam 
in flesh-coloured silk : 

‘** When we entered this Paredise, judge, my dear Madam, 
With what pleasure we met our first ancestor, Adam’ ; 


a running footman (the Earl of Carlisle) very richly dressed, with a cap set with 
diamonds and the words ‘Tuesday Night’s Club’ in the front. Miss Monckton, 
daughter to Lord Galway, appeared as an Indian sultana, in a robe of cloth of 
gold, the seams embroidered with precious stones, and clusters of diamonds on her 
head. The jewels she wore were valued at £30,000.” Mrs. Harris, writing to her 
son of this ball, says: ‘“ Mr. Charles Fox has offered to supply us with tickets” ; 
and in a subsequent letter she adds: “We got home soon after 5; and, old as I 
may be, I never left a public place with more regret.” 

In 1771 a masked ball was announced on so grand a scale that the decorators’ 
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‘‘ A Morning Scene after Masquerade.” 


work was impeded by the crowd who came merely to view the preparations. The 
house was illuminated with four thousand wax lights, and a hundred musicians were 
dispersed throughout the rooms. In the account given in the Gentleman's Magazine 
we read: “ Among the company were the following characters: Three comical Devils, 
very tempting; and two dry Devils, that every one avoided ; a feathered man; a 
Savoyard playing minuets to a dancing bear ; two very fat, rattling Negro women. A 
dancing corpse (Colonel Luttrell), dressed in a shroud with a coffin, alarmed numbers 
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“Lady Betty Bustle, dressing.” 


of the ladies and gentlemen. 


The coffin was black, with white ornamented handles. 
On the breast-plate was inscribed— 





*** Mortals, attend! this pale and ghastly spectre 
Three moons ago was plump and stout as Hector. 
Cornely’s, Almack’s, and the Coterie 
Iiave now reduced me to the thing you see. 

Oh! shun harmonic routs and midnight revel, 
Or you and I shall soon be on a level.’ 
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“Consulting Dr. Doublefee.” 


This warning was not out of place when we consider the hours 
these festive gatherings broke up. Cons ly we read that “it was between six and 
seven before the company was all gone”; and at a masquerade given at Carlisle 
House in April 1776 “dancing did not begin until four o’clock, and the house was 
not clear until between nine and ten in the morning.” 

In a description given in the Westminster Magazine of a Rural Bal Masqué, 
which took place at Carlisle House in July 1776, we see that the art of decoration 
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was studied to a degree 
which would even surprise 
us in the present day: “all 
that the most ingenious 
fancy could project in order 
to inspire, elevate and 
charm was here displayed, 
with every possible mag- 
nificence of art and every 
embellishment of nature. 
. . . The entrance into the 
great Supper-room exhibited 
a most curious and rural 
prospect. In the middle 
was a parterre or long walk 
betwixt two regular green 
hedges, in which at equal 
distances were planted a 
considerable number of 
lofty elms, whose branches 
interweaving at the top 











threw a pleasing gloom 'f 4 Grey = = 
through this little grove, mm is! Wend V5 if 
where the Loves and the = HANI iti yi Be rihysyn |, 
Graces wantoned in con- = We or Mui i 

tinual succession. On a 

raised floor on both sides 

of this walk the supper was Ticket of Admission, Sgavoir-Vivre Club. 


laid out, consisting of hot 

turkeys and fowls, chicken pyes, cold hams, with a dessert composed of such 
fruit as is in season. The tables were round, and each encircled with a thick 
hedge interspersed with roses and honeysuckles, which spread an agreeable odour 
through the apartments. Tables were also spread in the Stage-room, the Chinese- 
room and Bridge-room. Those apartments were also ruralised with shrubs, flowers, 
elms and weeping willows, under whose romantic shades the company sat in true 
Arcadian simplicity.” 

But jealousy and scandal were combining to ruin “the Empress of taste,” as 
Mrs. Cornelys was called. On some rather frivolous pretext she was indicted and 
fined ; and Sir John Fielding, in his speech upon her case, reproved persons for 
upholding this foreign interloper, and after pointing out the attractions to be had 
at the theatres in Drury Lane, Covent Garden and the Haymarket, added: “You 
have Ranelagh, the politest place of entertainment in Europe, under the direction 
of Sir Thomas Robinson. At Sadler’s Wells you have everything to entertain that 
tumbiing and feats of activity can afford. At Marylebone you have music, wine, 
and plumb cake; then you have White Conduit House and other Tea-drinking 
Houses all round the town; and what honest Englishman can say he wants 
amusement ? ” 

The blow thus given, combined with reports as to the indecorous conduct of many 
who frequented Carlisle House, caused a turn in popular favour. Whereas up to 
that time it had been said, “If they choose to demolish Mrs. Cornelys all elegance 
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and spectacle will end in 


this town,” comparisons . iyi aro 
began to be drawn “ be- cia 
tween the rabdle who ty 
always have admission to De | 


Carlisle House, and the 
good and unmixed com- 
pany and elegant figures 
to be met with at Almack’s 
and the Coterie.” 

The New Assembly 
Room at Almack’s, King 
Street, St. James’s, known 
in our time as  Willis’s 
Rooms, was opened in 
February 1765. Walpole |= nar ehY || 
says : “Almack advertised }, #(\ vee ar 4 is 
that it was built with hot [3% i <a 
bricks and boiling mortar. " . j 4 an 
They tell me the ceilings , 
were dripping with wet; = 
but can you believe me . 
when I assure you the 
Duke of Cumberland was 
there? If he dies of it a 
—and how should he not? Masquerade Scenes 
—it will sound very silly, 
when Hercules or Theseus asks him what he died of, to reply ‘I caught my death 
on a damp staircase at a new club-room.’” 

Almack was a Scotchman, whose real name was said to be MacCall. Gilly 
Williams, writing to George Selwyn, says, “Almack’s Scotch face in a bag wig 
waiting at supper would divert you; as would his lady in a sack making tea and 
curtseying to the Duchesses.” 

The subscription was ten guineas each for gentlemen and for ladies. This 
entitled the subscriber to one ticket, which the ladies might lend but the gentlemen 
might not. The amusements were balls, masquerades, and cards. Writing in 
1770, Walpole says: “ The gaming at Almack’s, which has taken the fas of White’s, 
is worthy the decline of our Empire or Commonwealth, which you please. The 
young men of the age lose five, ten, fifteen thousand pounds in an evening there.” 

The balls given at Almack’s continued, during the first half of the present 
century, to be the most exclusive and fashionable in London. 

In Captain Grownow’s description of society in 1814 he says: “ At the present time 
one can hardly conceive the importance which was attached to getting admission to 
Almack’s, the seventh heaven of the fashionable world. Of the three hundred officers 
of the Foot Guards not more than half a dozen were honoured with vouchers of 
admission to this exclusive temple of the beau monde ; the gates of which were guarded 
by lady patronesses, whose smiles or frowns consigned men and women to happiness 
or despair.” Long after trousers had become the ordinary wear they were proscribed 
at Almack’s, knee breeches being there de rigueur. It was said that in consequence 
of a gentleman attempting to gain admittance in trousers the tickets for the ball 
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which followed were 
headed ‘“‘ Gentlemen with- 
out breeches and stockings 
will not be admitted.” 

The Duke of Wellington 
was on one occasion re- 
fused entrance. “ Your 
Grace cannot be admitted 
in trousers,” said the 
watchful Mr. Willis, upon 
which the gallant upholder 
of orders and rules walked 
quietly away ; but all were 
not disposed to such ready 
submission, and expressed 
their discontent in various 
ways. 

To the Lady Patronesses 
of Almack’s : 


} “Tired of our trousers are ye grown? 
But since to them your anger 
reaches, 





Is it because ’tis so well known 
You always love to wear the 
argo ee hs 7 breeches ?” 


at Ranelagh 











The Coterie was a kind of 
mixed club, ostensibly intended for gaming and dancing, and instituted by a limited 
number of ladies of the highest fashion and distinction. They laid down a strict 
code of rules, among which was one that the ladies should ballot for the men and 
the men for the ladies. 

Dinner was to be upon the table at half-past four precisely, for which every member 
was to pay eight shillings exclusive of wine, “for which the men are to pay.” The 
| same rule to apply to supper, which was to be on the table at eleven o’clock. No 

meals could be served in the card room, under a penalty of paying the whole bill. 
Each party was to pay for thei own cards. The original members were eleven, four 
ladies and seven gentlemen; among these was included Charles James Fox. The 
members by ballot numbered dukes, duchesses and all the fashionable leaders of 
the nobility. 


The é/at attached to this institution, and the eagerness shown by society to gain 
admittance there, seriously affected the interests of Mrs. Cornelys and Carlisle House ; 
' but the final blow which crushed her was the opening of the Pantheon, which 
' had been erected in Oxford Street at a cost of £60,000. The splendour of the 
decorations, the patronage of royalty, the sums spent in securing the best operatic 
7 F talent, became the talk of the town. The doors were besieged for tickets of admittance, 
the price of those for masquerades being frequently raised to three guineas each. 
; Persons vied with each other in their endeavours to obtain notoriety by the magni- 


ficence or the eccentricity of their dress. Every disguise was assumed, from that 
of our first ancestor to the frail body which has shuffled off its mortal coil. No 
character was sacred to the masquerader. Kings, popes, bishops, mingled with 
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‘*Getting into Coach.” 
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savages, harlequins, clowns, and devils. We read that Sir Watkin Wynn appeared 
as St. David riding a goat, and Lord Mount Edgecumbe as a shepherd carrying a 
lamb ; on another occasion a gentleman attained a success by personating a Savoyard 
playing minuets to a dancing bear. 

The magazines and papers of the day add to their description of the dresses the 
various zw¢¢ty sallies which these gay roisterers flung at one another—most of them too 
feeble and too coarse to bear repetition. In a poetical description of a masquerade 
which a young lady gives to her friend Lady Bab Evergreen at Bath, she says : 


‘*Nor is it quite fitting for girls at my years 
To speak from their lips all that enters their ears.” 


One of the most successful masquerades was that given at the Pantheon by the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Savoir Vivre Club. “ The very ticket of admission 
contained a concetto, executed by Cipriani and Bartolozzi, and exhibited a dumb 
Cupid with the bandage removed from his eyes to his mouth, and a scroll over his 
head in Italian character, Muto non ciecho (literally ‘Mute, not blind’): signifying, 
as we humbly presume, by way of moral, that Lovers should not be blind to the 
charms of the Fair, but that they should not kiss and tell.” 

The decorations at this entertainment were of a very costly kind. Transparencies 
were disposed in parts of the rooms, interspersed with “ cascades, bowers, rocks and 
cataracts. Every niche was filled with orange and myrtle. The orchestra was in the 
form of a cave or bower, and the performers, both vocal and instrumental, habited 
like shepherds, satyrs and sylvans. 

“ Among the most distinguished characters the most striking groupe was a party 
leading an ostrich, who appeared bare, and caught at the head of every Lady who wore 
feathers in order to regain what had been taken from him; his leader the while 
distributing a poetical Address : 

‘** From Afric’s clime dispatch’d, O ye, I come, 
T’ intreat your pity to reverse our doom, 
I (like my friends) for ever must bewail 
The plunderd honours of my flowing tail ; 
O ! fatal period to my hapless race ! 
To female softness what a dire disgrace ! 
Can borrow’d plumes the beauteous head adorn 
Which owes to Nature's grace the blush of morn ? 
To sterner man your cruelties resign, 
Again in melting, soft-eyed pity shine ; 
So shall your charms in native beauty bloom, 
Nor our misfortune yield the borrow’d plume.’ * 


“A sumptuous supper was provided, with provisions and wine in plenty, and the 
best of their kind. About 5 in the morning some of the revellers began to depart. 
At 7 the room was much thinned, but not entirely cleared of Nymphs and Bacchanals 
till 9 or 10 in the morning.” 

One of the first directors of entertainments at the Pantheon was a young man 
then as notorious in fashion as he afterwards became in crime. This was Captain 
John Donellan, who was hanged in 1781 for poisoning his brother-in-law, Sir 
Theodosius Boughton. 


Another magnificent entertainment was the masked ball given on October roth, 
1768, at the Opera House in the Haymarket, by the King of Denmark. 


The guests 


* See PALL MALL MaGaziNE, Vol. I., p. 297. 
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numbered 2500. George III. and Queen 
Charlotte were present in a private box, and 
we may judge of the amusement they derived 
by their staying from nine at night until six 
the next morning. The ball was opened by 
the King of Denmark and the Duchess of 
Ancaster. The jewels worn by the guests at 
this féte were estimated to be worth two 
millions of money. It was on this occasion 
that the Duke of Bedford had his pocket 
picked of his snuff-box, described in the Pudlic 
Advertiser as being “of Paper Machée, red 
and gold, with a portrait of the present King 
of France set with two rows of large diamonds.” 
A reward of £50 was offered for its recovery. 

So all-engrossing did these fashionable 
saturnalias become, that in 1770, at a time 
when party spirit ran very high and politics 
were most complicated, Walpole, in a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, writes: ‘Our civil war 
has been lulled asleep by a subscription masquerade, for which the House of Commons 
literally adjourned yesterday. Instead of Fairfaxes and Cromwells we had a crowd of 
Henry the Eighths, Wolseys, Vandykes, and Harlequins ; and, because Wilkes was not 
mask enough, we had a man dressed like him, with a visor in imitation of his squint, 
and a Cap of Liberty on a pole. In short, sixteen or eighteen young lords have given 
the town a masquerade, and politics for the last fortnight were forced to give way 
to habit makers. The bishops opposed ; he of London formally remonstrated to the 
King, who did not approve it, but could not help him.” The King’s brother—the Duke 
of Gloucester—was present, dressed as Edward IV., together with Walpole’s niece, 
the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave, whom he subsequently married, dressed as 
Elizabeth Woodville. Walpole went in company with Lady Hertford and _ her 
daughters. He tells us that the street “mob was beyond all belief: they held 
flambeaux to the windows of every coach, and demanded to have the masks pulled 
off and put on at their pleasure, but with extreme good-humour and civility.” He 
speaks of masquerades as being one of his ancient passions ; and in an early letter 
of 1742 describes one as an assemblage of all ages and nations, which would have 
looked like the Day of Judgment if tradition did not persuade us that we are all 
to meet naked, and if something else did not tell us that we shall not meet then 
with quite so much indifference, nor thinking quite so much of the decoming. ‘The 
Princess of Wales (George III.’s mother) went as Mary Queen of Scots, ablaze with 
diamonds, £40,000 worth of which she had borrowed from a jewéller, who refused 
to be paid for the hire, only desiring that she would tell whose they were. 

George II. gave great favour to masquerades, and during the latter part of his 
reign they were much in fashion. At the time when the scare about the recent 
earthquakes and those prophesied to follow had put an end to most gaiety, and 
especially an end to masquerades, the King asked Lady Coventry (the beautiful Maria 
Gunning) if she was not very sorry. ‘“ No,” she said; “I am tired of masquerades. 
I am surfeited with most sights: there is only one left that I want to see—that is, 
a coronation.” The old man told it himself at supper to his family, with a great 
deal of good-humour. 





Captain Donellan. 
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Occasionally the licence permitted at masquerades was turned to good account. 
It is related of the celebrated singer Miss Catley that she was just setting off for 
a masquerade when by accident she heard that a poor woman with nine children 
had been unexpectedly left a widow. The kind-hearted actress, bent on relieving 
their distress, no sooner reached the rooms than she began to beg for the sufferers, 
and so eloquent was ‘her pleading that she went away with over thirty guineas, which, 
with her own charitable contribution, she sent to the sorrowing family. 

Although, by their presence, George III. and his Queen had occasionally seemed 
to give countenance to masquerades, they were far too seriously disposed to view 
them with favour. The bishops and minor clergy never ceased agitating for the 
suppression of these demoralising amusements, which, according to the records of 
the public press, led to, disasters which ruined individuals and wrecked the happiness 
of domestic life. Dr. Johnson, writing to Boswell on the occasion of a masquerade 
at Edinburgh given by the Countess Dowager of Fife, says: “I am not studiously 
scrupulous, nor do I think a masquerade either evil in itself or-very likely to be the 
occasion of evil; yet, as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of manners, 
I would not have been one of the first masquers in a country where no masquerades 
had ever been before.” 

Gradually the opinions of the graver portion of society began to have some 
weight. The controlling presence of restraint once departed, licence no longer 
received a check. The company became more mixed; the favour of fashion was 
withdrawn ; until in 1795 we read, “‘ No amusement seems to have fallen into greater 
contempt than masquerades. Lately they have been merely assemblages of the idle 
and profligate of both sexes. In fact, they were never suited to the genius of the 
English—a people naturally sedate and observant of public decency.” 


Louisa PARR. 
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HE hot July sun was blazing down upon the little Clachan of Drumclune : 

the white walls and russet thatched roofs of a dozen or more dilapidated 

bothies ; upon the narrow patches of oats and potatoes nestled away behind 
them under the slope of the low hill; there was a transparent haze clinging close 
above the near ridges of moorland, lending vagueness to the outline of the heathery 
mountains that stretch away to the horizon, and silence, born.of great heat, lay 
over all. 

Two old crones were busy among the potato furrows, and every now and again the 
harsh gutturals of their Gaelic speech broke upon the stillness, but for the most part 
they bent, patient and taciturn, over their task. Presently there arose an animated 
discussion, and one old woman, straightening her tired back, raised a trembling hand 
to her mouth and called loudly: “Jeanie! Jeanie, I say! are ye not away yet to 
the sewing?” The cry, twice repeated, woke a lean collie, who proceeded to express 
his disapproval by a series of short discordant yelps, as he moved into a fresh patch 
of shade to renew his siesta ; and at the angle of one of the bothies there came upon 
the scene a tall slip of a girl, with a sturdy youngster dragging at her hand and hiding 
his flaxen head in her scanty skirts. Her appearance was the signal for excited 
vociferations from both old women, a torrent of abuse for her idleness, and a long 
explanation in shrill querulous tones about the work to be carried to the sewing class 
at the manse. 

Jean Macrae twisted the end of her shawl in her thin fingers and let them scold 
on without a word; then, stooping, she swung the child up in her arms, and, holding 
him above her head—“ Will ye go too, Jock?” she said; “will we go and find 
berries in the wood, my bonnie one?” To which suggestion the child shouted a 
merry assent, as she set him again on his little brown bare feet. ‘The berry gathering 
was merely a bribe ; but Jean hated the sewing class, and nothing but the conscious- 
ness of the child’s warm little person coiled up at her feet, sleeping peacefully after 
his walk, made it endurable to her, easing the wretched sense of loneliness that 
otherwise seemed to paralyse fingers and brain alike as she worked at the long dull 
seams. She cried out “ Aye, aye,” to the old women, but she made no attempt 
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“The child slung gipsy fashion in her shawl.” 


to start. Just to-day she was less than ever inclined to go to the manse. It was 

fair day in “the Town,” and young Donald Cumming’s homeward way lay by the 

Clachan. Since his new work began among the pheasants he was kept constantly 

down in the home woods, and the Clachan, where of old he was to be found 
VoL. VII.—No. 3¢. 17 
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on most days upon some excuse or other, knew him no more except on these 
rare occasions of his going into “the Town.” Jean debated for a moment the 
possibility of delaying her departure long enough for him to overtake her, so that 
they might walk some part of the four miles to the village together. If only it 
could be done: but the sun was still high in mid-heaven, Donald would hardly 
be starving for some time yet, and she could not make up for lost moments later ; 
Mistress Drum at the manse would scold more than ever, and the old grandame ! 
She cast an almost involuntary glance at the bent backs among the potato lines, 
She could do that work twice as well as they, and stack up the peats too,— 
why should she learn to sew? ‘Then, with sullen expression and reluctant feet, she 
started up the steep track, the child slung gipsy fashion in her shawl. 

The narrow path turns directly into woods at the top of the hill, and here she 
lingered again, not so much to take breath as to scan the wider horizon for other sign 
cf life stirring beside the thin wreaths of blue smoke that rose in the heavy summer 
air from the bothies immediately below. ‘The process of loosening her shawl had 
never taken so long; her thoughts were far from its mysterious knots and folds, 
considering which of two paths to follow-- the shorter, by the peat cuttings at the 
head of the glen, or the other, deep in the woods? It had flashed into her mind 
that, were there snares set, the young keeper might be coming home early to go on 
a tour of inspection; and Jock’s pace was but slow. It was he who settled the 
question for her, by starting off on his own account, trotting along the uneven path 
as fast as his sturdy little legs would carry him. She dared not lose sight of him— her 
dead brother’s child; she could never face Christine again if anything happened to 
her darling, and she made off in pursuit, the child’s laughter ringing shrilly back to 
her among the trees. 

Woods, woods, woods: hazel, and oak, and slender birches, through which the path 
wound amid a tangled undergrowth of ferns and harebells; then a sudden change 
to rank heather, with patches of the promised blaeberries, and dark, straight-stemmed 
fir-trees shut out the sunlight and made cool shadow. 

Everything was very still; not a rabbit scuttled across their path, only now and 
then a fir-cone rattling to the ground among the pine needles betrayed the hiding- 
place of a bright-eyed squirrel ; a big bumble bee showed his velvet back for an 
instant in some rare sunbeams that pierced the dense foliage, or a cragon-fly skimmed 
past, cleaving the air with brilliant iridescent wings ; but the sound of their own voices 
alone broke the silence, and no footfall save theirs echoed among the trees, though 
more than once Jean pushed her short hair back from her ears, and held up a 
warning finger to hush the baby’s prattle, that she might listen more intently, In 
vain: the wood was passed, the rough road beyond descended, with many a backward 
glance, but no Donald appeared ; and now with every step the girl’s face grew harder. 
She even spoke quite querulously to Jock when he offered her the wild strawberries 
he had found in a sheltered cranny in the bank, bidding him sharply not to linger ; 
th.n, in sudden revulsion of feeling, she snatched him up and kissed him passionately, 
hiding his baby face in her neck and lavishing upon him the fondest of endearments. 
Jock must not cry ; he was the only being who had never disappointed her—he 
must love her, always, always! And so, resolutely thrusting back her own grievance 
to conjure up fresh smiles upon his lips, she turned the last corner and entered 
the village. 


There was no one about; the fair had apparently absorbed the entire life of 


the country side: a small urchin was in proud possession of the heterogeneous stores 
of the general merchant; the post office had closed its shutters until mail time ; 
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“Mistress Drum .... . could only gaze in mute dismay.” 


and there was not even a solitary lounger on the bridge, at this hour usually the 


rallying-point for the consumption of a quantity of inferior tobacco, and for much 
deliberate contemplation of the brown river slipping noiselessly through its single arch. 


The big bare room at the manse was but half full; and Mistress Drum, sighing 
over the absentees, was keeping a stricter watch than ever over those of her flock 
who had not gone a-fairing. She criticised Jean’s bundle of work sharply, and sent 
her out to the pump to wash the fruit stains from her fingers—an indignity which, 
emphasized by a giggle from a fair-haired lass at the end of the table, brought her to 
her stitching with wild revolt in her heart. Mistress Drum’s high-pitched voice grew 
sharper each time she inspected the careless work and found the most elementary 
tules wilfully neglected ; finally she lost all patience and turned angrily away, and as 
she did so she stumbled over the child’s recumbent figure lying at Jean’s feet. ‘Thus 
roused from sleepy unconsciousness, he, baby-like, set up a wild scream, half pain, 
half fear, which put the last touch to his protector’s limited powers of self-control. 
“You have hurt him!” she cried, with eyes ablaze: cotton, scissors, and work were 
flung upon the table, the child gathered up in their stead, the door swung furiously 
back on its creaking hinges, and Mistress Drum, shaken by her fall, could only gaze 
in mute dismay at the empty chair, while her class sat open-mouthed at this sudden 
exhibition of passion in one usually as stolid as any of her companions. 

Outside, Jean strode blindly along, the boy still sobbing in her arms, her chest 
heaving with indignant misery: disappointment, pride, and withal a dim consciousness 
that she was not altogether in the right, and a terrible dread that her wilfulness had 
actually led to an injury to Jock— passion and fear warring fiercely within her. Up 
the hill ‘she strode at the top of her speed, regardless of her burden. She was fully 
half a mile out of the village before it even entered her head to try and quiet the 
child’s sobs. It was the work of a moment: he was not really hurt, and her own 
Strange behaviour was indeed the present cause of his tears; so that her voice and 
smile---for she could smile even now for Jock—soon restored his equanimity, and 
he was nothing loth to clamber down and continue his way on foot. This of 
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necessity slackened her pace somewhat; but her mind was now far from any con- 
sideration of paths, and when they reached the fir-wood she plunged thoughtlessly 
forward, quite regardless of the track, Jock trotting alongside with a restraining hand 
clasped upon her skirt. 

The sun was sinking fast in the western sky, reddening the tall pines with its 
sunset glow, the air was full of their warm resinous fragrance ; a flock of pigeons, 
winging their way homewards from a depredatory excursion to some.distant cornfield, 
awoke the echoes with their soft kavoo, karoo; long shadows darkened the carpet 
of fir-needles, and here and there a rabbit showed its long ears above a sandy burrow. 
Every step led deeper into the wood ; presently they found themselves in a wide 
clearing, where several paths widened out into a road, or, more correctly, a slough. 
Here were deep ruts worn by the wood-laden carts (more than one treacherously soft 
bit bridged over with fir branches and heather roots), lichen-covered stones, and 
rotten tree stumps, pitfalls for the unwary. There was no vegetation, save some 
patches of green and gold and crimson moss, and water lay brown and turbid close 
below the surface of the peaty earth, squelching up beneath the lightest footfall, and 
receding, sucking down the little piles of tawny sawdust left by the woodcutters 
One tree, rotten to the core, sawn but half through and left as worthless, its slender 
top pendent from a jagged fissure, its sound branches all lopped away, stood alone 
in the waste, in its shadow a pile of blackened stones and the charred remains of a 
fire, and beyond it a tall stack of loosely-tied faggots. 

A faint breeze brought, of a sudden, the murmur of voices to Jean’s ears ; she 
drew back a step behind the sheltering branches of a newly felled tree, with its crown 
of foliage still intact, in an instinctive desire not to be seen. Then, her curiosity 
aroused, she drew ‘aside a branch and peered out cautiously from her hiding-place. 
Just in: front of the wood-stack stood two figures, a man and a woman; the woman 
was immediately facing Jean, and she started at sight of a strangely familiar skirt, 
a grey plaid crossed over a shapely bosom—recognising in the oval face, the blue 
eyes beneath smooth waves of chestnut hair, the lips parted in a smile, her brother’s 
widow, Christine. How came she here, away from her dairy at the great house? Why, 
it was a week and more since she had spared time to come up to the Clachan to see 
her boy! And who was with her, who was it held her hands in such close clasp, 
whose words brought those fiery blushes to her cheeks? Jean’s heart gave a mighty 
throb, and then seemed of a sudden to fail her, as she saw in her sister’s companion 
none other than Donald Cumming. 

Instinctively her fingers sought the child, her whole soul cried out for sympathy, 
her dry lips almost spoke the words that rose in her mind—‘“ You must always love 
me, Jock, always love me best,” but the litt'e fingers had relaxed their hold on her 
dress —her hand touched nothing but a broken branch. She forced herself to look 
away from the two figures opposite, and immediately caught sight of Jock trotting 
solemnly across the space between her and the wood-stack in pursuit of a big brown 
frog. She watched him with bat-d breath: he, with eyes only for the frog, stretched 
out two fat hands to grasp it as it hopped leisurely, deprecatingly along ; lost his 
footing, stumbled, recovered his baiance—and looked up. Instantly his shrill little 
voice rang out in a glad cry of “Mammie! mammie!” and his pace changed to an 
unsteady run. Jean saw the startled expression with which Christine drew her hands 
from the man’s clasp and hurried forward towards her child. She heard Jock’s 
second cry—‘ Dada! Dada come, Mammie?” heard distinctly Donald’s deep voice 
saying “That is answer enough for me, lass, if I may take it so?” She saw his 
strong arms drawing mother and child into his embrace ; saw his tanned cheek for 
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“*That is answer enough for me, lass.” 


a moment in strong contrast with Christine’s fair face ; saw the sunbeams, aslant the 
roughly piled wood, lighting her hair into a golden aureole ; and even as she gazed 
Jean became suddenly acutely conscious of her own freckled skin and dusky red- 
brown hair tumbled in elf-locks about her face, and an intense hate of Christine’s 
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beauty swept into her heart, with an agony of self-pity and self-contempt. For an 
instant longer she stood, maddened by the thoughts that whirled into her brain: it 
was her brother’s wife, then, who led Donald’s feet so often to the Clachan ; she too, 
her dairy work keeping her down at the farm, who had drawn him from the hill to 
the pheasant rearing. That was all clear—her brother’s wife, his widow rather now, 
and Donald—and Jock! and she, eavesdropping, a creature apart. Her ears were 
ringing with a strange murmur, her staring eyes had lost all comprehension, her 
fruit-stained lips accentuated the pallor of her cheeks, but no words would come to 
them ; she could not cry out, but like some panic-stricken thing she turned and 
fled. The soft ground yielded silently to her footsteps, no sound betrayed her, an 
unerring instinct seemed to keep her clear of the trees; on and on she sped: even 
when the pine needles underfoot gave place to rank-growing stubbly heather, that 
caught and tore her skirt, she dared not pause ; every nerve was concentrated on the 
one idea of flight, of movement—she neither saw nor felt the change. The trees 
ceased to shut out the sky, the ground sloped gently downwards, then more steeply ; 
it was soft again underfoot, softer yet, and her feet seemed to sink suddenly into 
something that rustled and was quite cold. Beside her a broad shining surface 
caught and reflected the evening light. One flash of consciousness returned: she 
tried to stop, to turn back—her feet sank deeper; her hands, that until now had 
hung helpless and inert, grasped desperately at the rushes, beat furiously, impotently, 
upon the bubbling water; the rushes bent with her weight, there was a wild flutter 
overhead as some duck flew up in alarm from their shelter-——-one piteous echoing 
shrick—the faint, faint ripple of water as the widening circles spread and vanished 
upon the black surface of the little loch—and then —silence ; and framed in the green 
tangle of water-weeds a dead face—like a great lily—lay upturned to greet the first 
pale. rays of the crescent moon. : ae ¢ 
KATE TERRY GIELGUD. 


- NELYSERICHSEN: 
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! GoD wrote an epic. Calm the earth 
Loomed on the desolated gloom, 
And Beauty glowing in her birth 
Passed, conscious of her holy worth, 
From out Inaction’s shattered tomb: 
While o’er the exhausted realms of Night 


Flashed the rekindled founts of light. 





The Ocean tossed his tangled head, 
And leapt unbridled from His hand, 
And, murm’ring dirges for the dead 
That soon should slumber in his bed, 
Swept over space and kissed the land ; 
Well pleased To Be, the waves awoke 
And on the rocks triumphant broke. 
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Sweet valleys stretched the earth, and lay 
In scintillating glory drest, 
Glitt’ring beneath the radiant ray 
That flooded thro’ the vernal day, 
And glinted o’er the mountain’s crest: 
Gold sunbeams stole within the glade, 
And with the tinted lilac played. 





The maiden Night beheld the stream 
Go trembling thro’ the wooded dale, 


Upon her mirror, as a dream, 
Holding the moon’s unclouded beam : 
And on the hill, and in the vale, 

And o’er th’ illimitable sea 
The stars smiled from eternity. 





LIBER DEI. 





What nobler epic breathes than thee, 
Thou vivid work of varied grace ? 
Lying in stilly majesty 
Full of a quiet mystery, 
A phantom garden hurled on space : 
The bird, winging the morning skies, 
Looks down, and deems thee Paradise. 























E. HAROLD BEGBIE. 
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Lady Sherbrooke. 


THE FRIENDS OF ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT 
SHERBROOKE. 


T is an old and admirable saying: “Show me a man’s friends, and I will tell 
you what he is.” As no one is a hypocrite in his recreations, so there are 
very few who are insincere in the matter of their really intimate associates. 

Probably enough has been written and published concerning the public career of 
the late Lord Sherbrooke ; but it is possible that a passing glance at his friendships 
may throw some fresh light on his own remarkable character and personality, and 
may interest that large class to whom yesterday’s politics are as dry as “a remainder 
biscuit.” 

When, with his young wife, Robert Lowe in 1842 emigrated to Sydney, he of 
course cut himself off from his family and relatives as well as from the wide circle 
of his College friends. ‘ “ Lowe,” remarks a correspondent of the Rev. James Pycroft, 
in his “ Oxford Memories,” “had the widest Oxford acquaintance of any man of my 
day.” This is to some extent accounted for by the fact that, after taking his degree, 
Robert Lowe remained for some eight years (during six years of which he was a 
married man) the most successful private tutor of his time at the University. When 
he and his wife, impelled by the warning of the London oculists that he would be 
blind within seven years, determined to seek a new home at the antipodes, they 
literally went out as strangers to a strange Jand. Lady Gipps, the wife of the then 
Governor of New South Wales, was, it is true, a distant relative of Mrs. Lowe, who 
had, however, never before met her, nor any other resident in the colony. 

It was a decidedly hazardous adventure, this emigration of the semi-blind 
English barrister to what was then a comparatively small settlement on the other 
side of the globe. The matter became yet more serious when, after Lowe’s first 
experience of the dazzling summer of Sydney, his weak sight grew worse, and the 
local doctors, more peremptorily than even their English brethren, predicted that 
unless he abandoned his career at the colonial Bar he must at once become 
totally blind. The story need not be re-told; but, as Lord Sherbrooke himself wrote 
when reviewing his life in 1876, this period marked the lowest ebb of his fortunes. 
As a kind of set-off, it was at this depressing time that Robert Lowe formed one 
of the most cherished friendships of his life. For some years before and after the 
arrival of the Lowes in Sydney, there lived at Elizabeth Bay a retired scholar and 
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naturalist, William Sharpe Macleay, whose society 
was Robert Lowe’s one great solace, especially 
during those eight weary months when the 
colonial doctors forbade him either to read or 
write a line. 

This dearly-loved Australian friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowe continued to reside at Elizabeth Bay, 
Sydney, for some fifteen years after they them- 
selves had removed from “ Bronté,” Nelson Bay, 
to Lowndes Square, London. At his death in 
1865 William Macleay left £1000 to Robert 
Lowe, and a like sum to Mrs. Lowe,—‘“as a 
mark of friendship and esteem.” 

The name of Macleay is still remembered in 
political circles in Australia and in scientific 
circles in England. William Macleay’s father, 
the Hon. Alexander Macleay, had been Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales, and afterwards 
in his seventy-seventh year became the first 
Speaker of its infant Parliament; wiWle his 
younger brother, afterwards Sir George Macleay, 
was at the age of nineteen the companion of Captain Sturt in his great exploration 
voyages on the Murrumbidgee and the Murray. 

Among English men of science of the present day, the name of William Sharpe 
Macleay will be still remembered. He was an early friend of Charles Darwin and 
of Professor Huxley, both of whom entertained a high opinion of his scientific 
acumen, h.s encyclopedic acquirements, and his brilliant conversation. 

With all this, however, he was by nature a reserved man, not always in good 
health, and living as it were quite out of the world. In all probability Robert Lowe 
would never have got on such intimate terms with William Macleay had he not been 
almost blinded by the glare of that first summer in Sydney. ‘This kept him from the 
active pursuit of his profession, and made him doubly appreciative of the society of 
the one man in the colony who possessed both culture and leisure. 

Lowe formed other friendships during his seven years’ exile at the antipodes, 
though none of them were so lasting or so deep. When he first entered the 
Legislative Council as a nominee of Sir George Gipps, it was hoped that the 
brilliant young debater, fresh from the triumphs of the Oxford Union, would be 
more than.a match for one Richard Windeyer, an English barrister who had settled 
in Sydney some few years previously and had become.a thorn in the Governor's 
side. After a while Lowe resigned his position as nominee member, and he and 
Windeyer became close friends as well as political allies. 

In 1847, while Lowe was still in the colony, Windeyer died, leaving his wife 
and family ill provided for. The letter which the present Sir William Windeyer 
sent to Lady Sherbrooke on the death of her husband shows the nature of. the 
intimacy that existed in those early days between Robert Lowe and Richard 
Windeyer. ‘There is one touch in it which also completely refutes all the vague, 
but ill-natured, charges made against Lord Sherbrooke of cynicism and want of heart. 





Sir Alfred Stephen. 


“ After my father’s death,” writes the well-known Sydney judge, “ when my mother was 
left very badly off, he proved himself a most generous friend, and to his kindness it was 
owing that my interrupted education was continued. In it he always took the warmest 
interest, and to this day I feel the glow of boyish satisfaction that I felt at his praise after 
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one of the examinations in classics through which he put me. It was he who urged me to 
go to the Bar as soon as I was old enough ; the Act which enables Australians to go to the 
Bar of the colony having been passed by him. As I told him on the occasion of one of my 
visits to your house, I feel that I owe my present position on the Bench very greatly to his 
help and kind encouragement.” 


Lord Sherbrooke had other Australian friends and associates for whose memory 
he cherished a lifelong affectionate regard. Among these may be specially mentioned 
the late Sir Alfred Stephen, that wonderful veteran of ninety-three, the most eminent 
of all Australian judges and jurists ; Sir ‘Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, the indefatigable 
explorer; and the late Sir George Macleay, of Pendell Court, Surrey, brother, as already 
stated, of William Sharpe Macleay. 

When it is borne in mind that New South Wales at this time (1842-50) was a 
remote, sparsely populated penal settlement, we (like Lord Sherbrooke himself) may 
well be astonished to find such a galaxy of brilliant and intelléctual men among its 
early settlers. The spirit of adventure, however, is always strong in the breasts of 
masterful men of our race; and just as Robert Lowe himself preferred to take the 
risk of a colonial career in New South Wales rather than become blind and useless 
in an office in Lincoln’s Inn, so from various other reasons do we always find 
numbers of adventurous men, full of energy and ability, and not unfrequently of ripe 
scholarship, in our newly formed colonial dependencies. 

Long, however, before the late Lord Sherbrooke beheld the shores of Port 
Jackson, he had formed a youthful friendship which was destined to endure until 
his own death. This was with Roundell Palmer, now Earl of Selborne, who sat with 
him in boyhood on the same bench at Winchester, and afterwards at Oxford, in the 
House of Commons, in the Cabinet, and in the House of Lords. It says much for 
these two remarkable men that their friendship should have been so lasting ; for in 
many respects—in temperament, in intellect, and in their tastes and predilections— 
Lord Sherbrooke and Lord Selborne were utterly diverse. But each of them possessed 
moral and intellectual qualities which commanded mutual respect ; and so it happened 
that from the friendly rivalry of the class-room at Winchester, under Dr. Williams, as 
far back as November 1825, this friendship endured until Lord Sherbrooke passed 
away, in July 1892. “What he did in Parlia- 
ment and in office,” wrote Lord Selborne in 
a touching obituary of his old schoolfellow, “ is 
matter of public history ; for me it is sufficient 
to bear to it this testimony—that in acuteness 
and uprightness he has’not been exceeded by 
any of his contemporaries.” 

When Robert Lowe returned to England 
after his seven or eight years’ eventful sojourn at 
the antipodes, he at first joined the Northern 
Circuit, but did not long continue to practise at 
the Bar. This is perhaps hardly to be wondered 
at, considering his grave deficiency of eyesight, 
though by dogged persistence he had succeeded 
in laying the foundations of his fortunes as a 
practising barrister in the Sydney Courts. Delane 
offered him a post as leader-writer on the Z7mes, 
which Lowe accepted in 1851 and retained for 
some sixteen years. It was just after joining 
the Zimes that Lowe chanced to meet, near his The 1st Earl of Selborne. 
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then residence in Eaton Squate, 
an old Oxford acquaintance, 
the Rev. David Melville, now 
Canon of Worcester. It was 
this chance meeting which, by 
putting Robert Lowe into the 
House of Commons, entirely 
fashioned his career in England. 
In other words, Canon Melville, 
who had always been struck 
by Lowe’s great ability in the 
classes and at the Union 
Debating Society of Oxford, 
introduced him to the then 
Lord Ward, afterwards Earl of 
Dudley, with whom he was 
staying in Park Lane. - After 
seeing Lowe, Lord Ward ten- 
dered him his support and 
influence — which were then 
paramount — for Kiddermin- 
ster ; with the result that Lowe 
took his seat in the House as 
member for that borough in 
November 1852. Like Lord 
Selborne, Canon Melville +e- 
tained the warmest feeling of 
friendship towards Lord Sher- 
brooke until the death of the 
latter. No one outside the 
walls of Westminster watched 
his career with more keen and 





Canon Melville and Grandchildren. 


intelligent sympathy. At cer- 
tain times, indeed—as, for instance, when Lowe was in the fierce battle over the 
Three R’s of educational reform—he received much active support as well as kindly 
sympathy from his friend the Canon. In this, as in other respects, this most genial 
and distinguished-looking churchman by no means followed in the wake of many of 
his brethren, who chose to regard Lord Sherbrooke as an enemy of their order. 
There was yet another English clergyman for whom Lord Sherbrooke felt the 
warmest friendship,—a friendship which also endured unto the last. This was 
Professor Jowett, the late Master of Balliol. Lowe and Jowett had also in the first 
instance met at Oxford, but their real intimacy began after Lowe returned from 
Australia, and had actually entered on his distinguished official career as Secretary 
of the old Board of Control for India. They were both intense lovers of Greek 
literature, and of that old-fashioned Liberalism which implies individual freedom in 
thought and action. The “ Personal Memoir” of Lord Sherbrooke which Professor 
Jowett contributed to my “ Life and Letters” is an eloquent and touching expression 
of true friendship. Perhaps no one ever understood Lowe so thoroughly as did 
Jowett, who used to compare his type of intellect with that of his two best beloved 
historical characters—Socrates and Dr. Johnson. Long after Lord Sherbrooke made 
his famous attack on the classics at Edinburgh, Jowett, with sincere affection (not 
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unmixed with delicate irony), dedicated to him the well-known translation of 
Thucydides :— 
TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, 
ONE OF THE 
BESt GREEK SCHOLARS IN ENGLAND, 
WHOSE 
GENUINE LOVE OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL LITERATURE 
(THOUGH SOMETIMES DISSEMBLED) 
IS AS WELL KNOWN TO HIS FRIENDS 
AS THE KINDNESS OF HIS HEART 
AND THE CHARM OF HIS CONVERSATION. 


This dedication, as Jowett himself afterwards observed, greatly touched Lowe, 
who “remarked sadly, when acknowledging the compliment, that ‘he had not been 
over-praised in life.’ ” 

Lord Sherbrooke, during the whole of his long ministerial career, possessed the 
rare faculty of making warm personal friends and adherents of the permanent 
officials who served under him. Among these were many of the most distinguished 
heads of our Civil Service —men such as Lord Lingen, Lord Farrer, Lord Thring, Sir 
Rivers Wilson, and Sir John Simon. Most of these have already given expression 
to their deep regard and esteem for their former chief. ‘This feeling in every instance 
the late Lord Sherbrooke warmly reciprocated. He always considered that the per- 
manent heads of our great departments of State were models to the world of what 
such functionaries should be—capable, painstaking, indefatigable experts, who often 
had all their work cut out to keep the passing party politicians whom Fate (or the 
bailot-box) placed over them, in the right groove. It was a peculiarity of Lord 
Sherbrooke’s intellect that, though he often appeared over-confident to more undecided 
or muddle-headed men, yet he was never above learning from a specialist. This was 
really the secret of his intimacy with that eminent man of science and sanitary 
authority Sir John Simon, K.C.B., which, like those I have already described, 
endured until his own death. I have singled out Sir John Simon because Lord 
Sherbrooke’s great regard and friendship for a 
him throws light on a strange peculiarity of 
his own mind. ‘Trained himself, as he 
always thought, too exclusively on the old 
scholastic lines—one of the best Greek 
scholars in England, with a most genuine, 
though, as Jowett said, “sometimes dis- 
sembled ” love of ancient classical literature 
—Lowe'’s admiration of the discoveries of 
modern science was remarkable. It was so, 
not only as showing his intense activity of 
mind, but because politicians as a rule have 
no enthusiasm whatever for abstract truths. 
In his own inimitable fragment of auto- 
biography, Lowe himself has described his 
feelings as a young man when on a country 
tour he fell in with Charles Darwin. 





“He was making a geological tour in 
Wales, and carried with him, in addition to his The late Master of Balliol. 
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other burdens, a hammer of fourteen pounds’ weight. I 
remember he was full of modesty, and was always 
lamenting his bad memory for languages and inability 
to quote. I am proud to remember that, though quite 
ignorant of physical science, I saw a something in him 
which marked him out as superior to any one I had 
ever met. The proof which I gave of this was somewhat 
canine in its nature: I followed him. I walked twenty- 
two miles with him when he went away, a thing which 
I never did for any one else before or since.” 


This feeling of admiration for the author of “The 
Origin of Species” remained with Lord Sherbrooke 
throughout his life; it was really part and parcel 
of his intense appreciation of the achievements of 
science. Writing of this phase of Lord Sherbrooke’s 
mind just after his death, Professor J owett observed :— 





Sir C. Rivers Wilson. 


“Jt (Natural Science) was the only knowledge in the world which was both certain 
and also progressive. Of Charles Darwin he spoke in a strain of respect which he would 
not have employed towards any other living person. Though a scholar and a man of 
various learning, he felt that from this greater world of science he had been unfortunately 
shut out ; like many of us, he had the misfortune to be born ‘in the pre-scientific age.’ ” 


This intense love and appreciation of science no doubt cemented his friendship 
with William Sharpe Macleay of Sydney; just as it strengthened his regard for 
Sir John Simon when that eminent official and sanitary reformer came to work 
under him at the Privy Council. This latter was a friendship which was fruitful 
of good work to the public, for Lowe and Sir John Simon between them laid the 
foundation of our official sanitary system during the years 1859-64. Of all Lord 
Sherbrooke’s friends and associates, no one has borne such ungrudging testimony 
to his kindness of heart as this worthy scientist. All the world has been ready 
enough to appreciate Lowe’s keenness of intellect, and even his highmindedness and 
the unselfishness of his motives as a public 
man —his ‘profound honourability,” as J 
Dr. Richard Congreve calls it. But on 
the score of many sharp sayings and epi- 
grammatical hits, Lowe by the outside world 
has been too often deemed a cold-hearted 
cynic. For many years he was admittedly 
very “unpopular”; and this has been ad- 
duced as in itself a proof of his lack of 
human sympathy. Sir John Simon’s §treat- 
ment of these charges is a fine proof of 
his enduring friendship for Lowe. 


“He was travestied as a man without or- 
dinary human sympathies, cross-grained and 
morose and cynical, scowling with spite at most 
of his fellow-creatures, essentially a killjoy in all 
matters of popular sentiment, and a sort of 
Satan in the paradise of politics. In those repre- 
sentations of Mr. Lowe, persons who knew 
the original could not find even the merit of Sir John Simon 
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Blanche, Countess of Airlie. 


caricature, for not a feature of the real man was suggested in them—not even as it 
were the squint of Wilkes or the nose of Wellington. . . . Mr. Lowe, in fact, was one 
of the kindest-hearted and least cantankerous of men; a man quite exceptionally free 
from any sort of spleen or malice; a man in whom (as Sydney Smith wrote of Sir 
James Mackintosh) the anatomist might have failed to find a gall-bladder. Nature had 
started him with a strikingly wholesome and happy mental constitution; such that, with 
his vigorous and exertion-loving intellect, he was exceptionally without contrariety, or 
impatience, or moodiness of temper ; and from first to last all who were nearest to him 
and knew him best (I might almost include the very beasts and birds about the house) bore 
testimony to his constant good-humour and cheerfulness, and to the unfailing amiability and 
solid kindness of his daily life.” 


And very similar testimony to Lord Sherbrooke’s kindness of heart and gentleness 
of disposition has been brought forward by other old friends—by Sir Richard Quain, 
VoL. VII.—No. 3e. 18 
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Lord and Lady Sherbrooke 


his physician and friend, and by Mr. Goldwin Smith, a man accustomed to weigh 
his words, and not given to light or thoughtless commendation. 

Unlike that of too many eminent public characters, Lord Sherbrooke’s home tife 
was a singularly happy one. His first wife, whose maiden name was Georgiana Orred, 
and who died first Viscountess Sherbrooke in 1884, was his most devoted helpmate, 
and shared all the vicissitudes of his long public career, from the days when he 
slaved as a private tutor at Oxford, and afterwards when, despite his threatened 
blindness, he fought his way to the top in a penal settlement (which he was the 
chief means of freeing from that stigma), until he reached the proud position of an 
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English Cabinet minister and a peer of the realm. It was of her that Lord Sherbrooke 
wrote, in 1876, as one “who has now for forty years been the faithful companion of my 
chequered destiny, and to whose zeal, industry, and energy I owe in no small degree 
such success as I have obtained.” It is not for me here to speak of the untiring 
devotion with which these wifely duties were taken up, or of the domestic happiness 
which Lord Sherbrooke continued to enjoy with the present Lady Sherbrooke. 

Lord Sherbrooke was ever on the most affectionate terms with his niece, the 
daughter of his elder brother Henry, who became Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of Wiverton 
Hall, and “the successor in Nottinghamshire of ‘ Byron’s Mary,’ the Mrs. Musters 
of his own boyhood.” Mrs. Chaworth Musters, besides upholding the traditions of 
a great hunting family, is eminently cultured and literary. Her published romance of 
the Civil Wars, entitled “A Cavalier Stronghold,” displays an intimate acquaintance 
not only with the general history of that troubled time, but also with the records and 
pedigrees of the chief families of her native county. In his moments of leisure, Lord 
Sherbrooke was never weary of discussing poetry and art with this favourite niece. It is 
chiefly from her that the world has learnt how fond Lord Sherbrooke was of the classical 
verse of Matthew Arnold, and how greatly he enjoyed the early volumes of Swinburne 
and William Morris. It was to her also that Lord Sherbrooke used so often to send 
his own occasional verses, some of which show that this redoubtable political 
gladiator, “the great fighter of lost causes,” had a true vein of poetry in his own 
nature. No professed modern poet need be ashamed of the following lines: 
“You are my friend no more. ’Tis even so. 

Why should I cling to shadows, why deceive 

My heart by doubting what too well I know, 

Or, unbelieving, struggle to believe? 

“The keen and searching anguish that I feel, 

The grief, the disappointment, the distress— 

These are realities, like fire or steel : 

The rest is silence, nothing, nothingness. 
“And yet not thus, not wholly thus, should end, 

Without a word the crushing change to tell, 

The kindly intercourse ’twixt friend and friend, 

The gentle memories treasured all too well. 
“T blame not that a few short months have torn 

The fragile thread that linked us for a day ; 

But not in recklessness, but not in scorn, 

Should even such as I be cast away. 

“Too much I have misread you; wit and youth 

And beauty touch, but tame not heart like mine. 

But oh! if kindness, nobleness, and truth 

Were ever stamped on human brow, ’tis thine. 
“You are my friend no longer. Be it so. 

I cannot change so lightly. What I gave 

Is mine no more, to take or to bestow; 
My heart shall be my wronged affection’s grave.” 


Lord Sherbrooke was eminently a favourite with witty and cultured women, in 
whose society he took the greatest pleasure. The names of the gifted and brilliant 
ladies who delighted to meet and converse with him are legion. Only a passing 
reference can be made to the Honourable Mrs. Norton, who thought it was “as 
good for the mind to be with Robert Lowe as for the lungs to walk among the 
pines” ; to the Duchess of St. Albans and her mother, Mrs, Bernal Osborne, wife of 
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Porch erected at St. Margaret's, ‘Westminster, in memory of Lord Sherbrocke. 


Lord Derby and Lord Sherbrooke had the warmest mutual regard. 





the once famous wit of the 
House of Commons. For 
Blanche, Countess of Airlie, 
and her family, Lord 
Sherbrooke entertained the 
highest regard, which was 
as warmly _ reciprocated. 
The Countess wrote :— 


“What a personality his 
was! my father always loved 
to meet him ; the cleverer the 
man, the more enchanted he 
was with his ready wit, his in- 
exhaustible memory, and his 
power of argument; his be- 
nevolent nature always took 
away any sting which a some- 
what caustic tongue might 
inflict. He loved society and 
conversation, and said it in- 
spired him—women’s society 
and women’s talk above all. 
If he had not been so indul- 
gent, how would one have 
dared to measure oneself with 
him, and just say all that was 
in one’s mind ?” 


With Mary, Countess of 
Derby, Lord Sherbrooke 
was to the last on most 
affectionate terms. Though 
for the most part belonging 
to opposite parties, the late 
It was in a letter 


to the Countess that Lord Sherbrooke, referring to his difficulties as a man almost 
blind on the unaccustomed benches of the House of Lords, made a touching reference 


to the death of the Earl of Airlie. 


“] have been much distressed by the sudden and unexpected death of my old and kind 
friend, Lord Airlie. He will be a great loss to me in the House. He was so kind and 


ready to tell me everything and everybody. 


He was a really good, honourable man, and 


could not have done anything wrong if he had tried, which I am sure he never did.” 


The albums and scrap-books of Lord Sherbrooke’s women friends were not 
seldom embellished by the efforts of his muse. 
Friendship,” composed at Cortachy Castle for Blanche, Countess of Airlie, in 1873, 


have been much admired. 


“Ts life a good? 


Then, if a good it be, 


The lines on the “Garden of 


Mine be a life like thine, thou stedfast tree. 


The selfsame 
Receives the 
The selfsame 


earth that gave the sapling place 
mouldering trunk in soft embrace : 
comrades ever at thy side, 

Who feel no envy and who know no pride. 
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The winter’s waste redeemed by lavish spring, 
The whispering breezes that about thee sing, 
The intertwining shadows at thy feet, 

Make up thy life—and such a life is sweet. 
What though beneath this artificial shade 

No fawn has wandered, and no dryad played ? 


Though the coy nurslings of serener skies 
Shiver when Caledonia’s tempests rise, 

There -floats an influence o’er the rising grove 
Less stern than nature and more pure than love. 
Yes ; not unhonoured shall these spires ascend, 
For every stem was planted by a friend ; 

And she at whose command its shades arise 

Is good and gracious, true, and fair, and wise.” 


Lord Sherbrooke’s friendships were not limited to the human family, and of his 
four-footed friends his favourites were perhaps the horses. ‘The oldest of these, “ ‘lhe 
Squire,” now nearly thirty years old, who for some twenty years carried Lord 
Sherbrooke from Surrey to Westminster, is spending the remainder of his days in 
a paddock at Sherbrooke, with the donkey, who never leaves him. His other 
favourite horse, Hawthorn, is not yet a superannuated veteran, and Rollo and Rhoda 
also survive. 

Lord Sherbrooke’s great affection for the horse finds happy expression in the 
verses which he wrote at Lady Dorothy Nevill’s request for her cemetery for pets at 
Dangstein. 

“THE HORSES’ EPITAPH. 

“Soft lie the turf on these who find their rest 
Beneath our common mother’s ample breast ; 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, or pride, 
They never cheated, and they never lied ! 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace ; 
They ran, but never betted on the race ; 
Content with harmless sports and simple food, 
Boundless in faith, and love, and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such 
Of whom his epitaph can say as much.” 


This rapid survey of the friendships of Lord Sherbrooke is by no means 
exhaustive. Much might have been added as to the affection felt for him by his old 
Parliamentary colleagues, and particularly by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, and Sir 
John Lubbock ; and by such literary and journalistic associates as the late Mr. Walter, 
and Mr. Leonard Courtney. But one feared to be prolix, and above all strove to 
avoid the arena of politics. 


It is surely remarkable that he who had the power to win and retain throughout 
a long and arduous lifetime such precious friendships as these soull haye been 
so widely unpopular with the masses of his countrymen. We English, if at 
times rude and indiscriminating, even prejudiced and bigoted, are of all races of 
men the most generous and free-hearted; and when we perceive that we have 
mistaken motives or misread character are ever ready to confess our stupidity and 
eager to make tardy atonement for our unconscious injustice. The time has surely 
come when most thoughtful Englishmen will see that this land has produced few 
nobler types of sturdy manhood than Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. 
It is a fitting and yet pathetic sequel that the memorial now erected at 
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St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, by his devoted widow, should bear an inscription 
| from the pen of the venerable lawyer and statesman who sat by his side as a boy on 
the benches at Winchester College seventy long years ago. ‘This terse and truthful 
Latin inscription by the Earl of Selborne on his old schoolmate, fellow-Oxonian, 
pouticai colleague, and lifelong friend may be thus translated :— 
THIS PORCH 
IS DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, 
G.C#., DCL. 
WHO BY THE FORCE OF HIS GENIUS 
HAVING ATTAINED THE HIGHEST OFFICES OF THE STATE, 
FAITHFULLY FULFILLED THEM, 
AND IN THE NEIGHBOURING SENATE HOUSE 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
ALWAYS PREFERRED THE GOOD OF HIS COUNTRY 


TO THE FAVOUR OF PARTY. 


ARTHUR PATCHETT MARTIN. 








Lord Sherbrooke's Grave at Brookwood. 








AND A LADY. 
CHAPTER V. 


BAZAAR had been opened in aid of a Cause. The philanthropic heart of 
Calcutta, laid bare, discloses many Causes, and during the cold weather 
their commercial hold upon the community is as briskly maintained as it 

may be consistently with the modern doctrine of the liberty of the subject. The 
purpose of this bazaar was to bring the advantages of the piano and feather-stitch 
and Marie Bashkirtseff to young native ladies of rank. It had been for some 
time obvious that young native ladies of rank were painfully behind the van of 
modern progress. It was known that they were not in the habit of spending the 
golden Oriental hours in the search for wisdom as the bee obtains honey from the 
flowers : they much preferred sucking their own fingers, cloyed with sweetmeats from 
the bazar. Yet a few of them had tasted emancipation. Their husbands allowed 
them to show their faces to the world. Of one, who had been educated in London, 
it was whispered that she wore stays, and read books in three languages besides 
Sanscrit, and ate of the pig! ‘These the memsahibs fastened upon and _ infected 
with the idea of elevating their sisters by annual appeals to the public based on 
fancy articles. Future generations of Aryan lady-voters, hardly as yet visible in the 
effulgence of all that is to come, will probably fail to understand that their privileges 
were founded, towards the end of the nineteenth century, on an antimacassar ; but 
this it will have been. 

The wife of the Lieutenant-Governor had opened the bazaar. She had done it 
in black lace and jet, which became her exceedingly, with a pretty little speech, 
which took due account of the piano and feather-stitch and Marie Bashkirtseff under 
more impressive names. She had driven there with Lady Scott. The way was 
very long and very dusty and very native, which includes several other undesirable 
characteristics ; and Lady Scott had beguiled it with details of an operation she 
had insisted on witnessing at the Dufferin Hospital for Women. Lady Scott declared 
that, holding the position she did on the Board, she really felt the responsibility 
of seeing that things were properly done, but that henceforth the lady-doctor in 
charge should have her entire ‘confidence. “I only wonder,” said Mrs. Church, 
“that, holding the position you do on the Board, you didn’t insist on performing 
the operation yourself”; and her face was so grave that Lady Scott felt flattered 
and deprecated the idea. 

Then they had arrived and walked with circumstance through the little desultory 
crowd of street natives up the strip of red cloth to the door, and there been 
welcomed by three or four of the very most emancipated, with two beautiful, flat, 
perfumed bouquets of pink-and-white roses and many suffused smiles. And then 
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“The wife of the Lieutenan:-Governor had opened the bazaar.” 


the little speech, which gave Mrs. Gasper of the High Court the most poignant grief, 
in that men, on account of the unemancipated, were excluded from the occasion: 
she would simply have given anything to have had her husband hear it. After 
which Mrs. Church had gone from counter to counter, with her duty before her eyes. 
She bought daintily, choosing Dacca muslins and false gods, brass plaques from 
Persia and embroidered cloths from Kashmir. A dozen or two of the unemancipated 
pressed softly upon her, chewing betel, and appraising the value of her investments, 
and little Mrs. Gasper noted them too from the other side of the room. Lady 
Scott was most kind in showing dear Mrs. Church desirable purchases, and made, 
herself, conspicuously more than the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor. On _ every 
hand a native lady said, “ Buy something!” with an accent less expressive of entreaty 
than of resentful expectation. One of the emancipated went behind a door and 
made up the total of Mrs. Church’s expenditure. She came out again looking 
discontented: Lady Spence the year before had spent half as much again. 

Mrs. Church felt as she drove away that she had left behind her an injury which 
might properly find redress under a Regulation. 
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“The crowd seethed along in the full glare of the afternoon.” 


She was alone, Lady Scott having to go on to a meeting of the “ Board” with 
Mrs. Gasper. ‘The disc of pink-and-white roses rolled about with the easy motion 
of the barouche, on the opposite seat. It was only half-past four, and the sun was 
still making strong lines with the tawdry flat-roofed yellow shops that huddled along 
the crowded interminable streets. She looked out and saw a hundred gold-bellied 
wasps hovering over a tray of glistening sweetmeats. Next door a woman with her 
red cloth pulled over her head, and her naked brown baby on her hip, paused and 
bought a measure of parched corn from a bunnia, who lolled among his grain heaps 
a fat invitation to hunger. ‘Then came the square dark hole of Abdul Rahman, 
where he sat in his spectacles and sewed, with his long lean legs crossed in front 
of him, and half a dozen red-beaked love-birds in a wicker cage to keep him company. 
And then the establishment of Saddanath Mookerjee, announcing in a dazzling 
fringe of black letters : 








PAINS FEVERANDISEASES CURED 
WHILE YOU WAIT 














She looked at it all as she rolled by with a little tender smile of reconnaissance. 
The old fascination never failed her; the people and their doings never became 
common facts. Nevertheless she was very tired. ‘The crowd seethed along in the 
full glare of the afternoon, hawking, disputing, gesticulating. The burden of their 
talk—the naked coolies, the shrill-jabbering women with loads of bricks upon their 
heads, the sleek baboos in those European shirts the nether hem of which no canon 
of propriety has ever taught them to confine—the burden of their talk reached her 
where she sat, and it was all of patsa* and rupia, the eternal dominant note of 


* Halfpence. 
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the bazar. She closed her eyes and tried to put herself into relation with a life 
bounded by the rim of a copper coin. She was certainly very tired. When she looked 
again a woman stooped over one of the city standpipes and made a cup with her hand 
and gave her little son to drink. He was a very beautiful little son, with a string of 
blue beads round his neck and a silver anklet on each of his fat brown legs, and as 
he caught her hand with his baby fingers the mother smiled over him in her pride. 

Judith Church suddenly leaned back among her cushions very close to tears. 
“Tt would have been better,” she said to herself—‘‘ so much better,” as she opened 
her eyes widely and tried to think about something else. There was her weekly 
dinner-party of forty that night, and she was to go down with the Bishop. Oh, 
well! that was better than Sir Peter Bloomsbury. She hoped Captain ‘Thrush had 
not forgotten to ask some people who could sing—and zot Miss Nellie Vansittart. 
She smiled a little as she thought how Captain Thrush had made Nellie Vansittart’s 
pretty voice an excuse for asking her and her people twice already this month, 
She must see that Captain Thrush was not on duty the afternoon of Mrs. Vansittart’s 
musicale. She felt indulgent towards Captain Thrush and Nellie Vansittart ; she 
gave that young lady plenary absolution for the monopoly of her lieutenant on the 
elvedere Thursdays; she thought of them by their Christian names. ‘Then to- 
inorrow—to-morrow she opened the café chantant for the Sailors’ Home, and they 
dined at the Fort with the General. On Wednesday there was the Eurasian Female 
Orphans’ prize-giving, and the dance on board the Boetia. On Friday a “ Lady 
Dufferin” meeting—or was it the Dhurrumtollah Self-Help Society, or the Sisters’ 
Mission ?—she must look it up in her book. And, sandwiched in somewhere, she 
knew there was a German bacteriologist and a lecture on astronomy. She put up 
both her slender hands in her black gloves and yawned ; remembering at the same 
time that it was ten days since she had seen Lewis Ancram. Her responsibilities, 
when he mocked at them with her, seemed light and amusing. He gave her strength 
and stimulus: she was very frank with herself in confessing how much she depended 
upon him. 

The carriage drew up on one side of the stately width of Chowringhee. That 
is putting it foolishly ; for Chowringhee has only one side to draw up at—the other 
is a footpath bordering the great green Maidan, which stretches on across to the 
river’s edge, and is fringed with masts from Portsmouth and Halifax and Ispahan. 
When the sun goes down behind them But the sun had not gone down when 
Mrs. Church got out of her carriage and went up the steps of the School of Art: 
it was still burnishing the red bricks of that somewhat insignificant building, and 
lying in yellow sheets over the vast stucco bulk of the Indian Museum on one side, 
and playing among the tree-tops in the garden of the Superintendent of Police on 
the other. Anglo-Indian aspirations, in their wholly subordinate, artistic form, were 
gathered together in an exhibition here, and here John Church, who was inspecting 
a gaol at the other end of Calcutta, had promised to meet his wife at five o’clock. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had been looking forward to this: it was so seldom, 
he said, that he found an opportunity of combining a duty and a pleasure. Judith 
Church remembered other Art Exhibitions she had seen in India, and thought that 
one category was enough. 

At the farther,end of the room a native gentleman stood transfixed with 
admiration before a portrait of himself by his own son. ‘Two or three ladies with 
catalogues darted hurriedly, like humming-birds, from water colour to water-colour. 
A cadaverous planter from the Terai, who turned out sixty thousand pounds of good 
tea and six yards of bad pictures annually, talked with conviction to an assenting 
broker with his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, about the points of his 
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“Ancram had begun to explain”? 


“Sunset View of Kinchinjunga,” that hung among the oils on the other wall. ‘There 
was no one else in the room but Mr. Lewis Ancram, who wore a straw hat and an 
air of non-expectancy, and looked a sophisticated twenty-five. 

For a moment, although John Church was the soul of punctuality, it did not 
seem remarkable to Mrs. Church that her husband had failed to turn up. Ancram 
had begun to explain, indeed, before it occurred to her to ask; and this, when 
she remembered it, brought a delicate flush to her cheeks which stayed there, and 
suggested to the Chief Secretary the pleasant recollection of a certain dewy little 
translucent flower that grew among the Himalayan mosses very high up. 

“It was a matter His Honour thought really required looking into—clear evidence, 
you know, that the cholera was actually being communicated inside the gaol—and 
when I offered to bring his apologies on to you I honestly believe he was delighted 
to secure another hour of investigation.” 
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“John works atrociously hard,” she replied ; and when he weighed this afterward, 
as he had begun to weigh the things she said, he found in it appreciably more 
concern for John’s regrettable habit of working atrociously hard than vexation at his 
failure to keep their engagement. 

They walked about for five minutes and looked at the aspirations. Ancram 
remembered Rhoda Daye’s hard little sayings on the opening day ,and_ reflected 
that some women could laugh with a difference. Mrs. Church did it with greatest 
freedom, he noticed, at the prize pictures. For the others she had compunction, 
and she regarded the “Sunset View of Kinchinjunga” with a smile that she plainly 
atoned for by an inward tear. “Don’t!” she said, looking round the walls, as he 
invested that peak with the character of a strawberry ice. “It means all the bloom 
of their lives, poor things. At all events it’s ideality, it isn't : 

“ Pig-sticking !” 

“Yes,” she said softly. “If I knew what in the world to do with it, I would 
buy that ‘Kinchin.’ But its ultimate disposal does present difficulties.” 

“IT don’t think you would have any right to do that, you know. You couldn't 
be so dishonest with the artist. Who would sell the work of his hand to be 
burned !” 

He was successful in provoking her appreciation. ‘You are quite right,” she 
said. “The patronage of my pity! You always see!” 

“T have bought a picture,” Ancram went on, “by a fellow named Martin, who 
seems to have sent it out from England. It’s nothing great, but I thought it was 
a pity to let it go back. That narrow one, nearest to the corner.” 

“Tt is good enough to escape getting a prize,” she laughed. “Yes, ] like it 
rather—a good deal—very much indeed. I wish I were a critic and could tell you 
why. It will be a pleasure to you: it is so green and cool and still.” 

Mr. Ancram’s purchase was of the type that is growing common enough at the 
May exhibitions—a bit of English landscape on a dull day towards evening, fields 
and a bank with trees on it, a pool with water-weeds in it, the sky crowding down 
behind and standing out in front in the quiet water. Perhaps it lacked imagination 
—there was no young woman leaning out of a canoe to gather water-lilies—but it 
had been painted with a good deal of knowledge. 

Mr. James Springgrove at the moment was talking about it to another gentleman. 
Mr. Springzrove was one of Calcutta’s humourists. He was also a member of the 
Board of Revenue; and for these reasons, combined with his subscription, it was 
originally presumed that Mr. Springgrove understood Art. People generally thought 
he did, because he was a Director and a member of the Hanging Committee, but this 
was a mistake. Mr Springgrove brought his head as nearly as possible into a line 
with the other gentleman’s head, from which had issued, in weak commendation, 
the statement that No. 223 reminded it of home. 





“Tf you asked what it reminded me of,” said Mr. Springgrove, clapping the other 
on the back, “I should say verdigris, sir—verdigris ! ” 

Mrs. Church and the Honourable Mr. Lewis Ancram looked into each other’s 
eyes and smiled as long as there was any excuse for smiling. 

“T am glad you are not a critic,” he said. She was verging toward the door. 
“What are you going to do now?” 

“ Afterward—we meant to drive to Hastings House. John thought there would be 
time. It is quite near Belvedere, you know. But And I shall not have another 
free afternoon for a fortnight.” 

They went out in silence, past the baboo who sat behind a table at the receipt 
of entrance money, and down the steps. The syce opened the carriage door, and 
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“There was a moment's pause.’ 


Mrs. Church got in. There was a moment’s pause, while the man looked question- 
ingly at Ancram, still holding open the door. 

“Tf he invites himself,” said Judith inwardly, with the intention of self-discipline ; 
and the rest was hope. 

“Ts there any reason ?” he asked, with his foot on the step; and it was quite 
unnecessary that he should add “‘against my coming ?” 

*““No—there is no reason.” Then she added, with a visible effort to make it 
the commonplace thing it was not, “Then you will drive out with me, and I shall 
see the place after all? How nice!” 

They rolled out into the gold-and-green afternoon life of the Maidan, along wide 
pipal-shadowed roads, across a bridge, through a lane or two where the pariahs 
barked after the carriage and the people about the huts stared, shading their eyes. 
There seemed very little to say. ‘They thought themselves under the spell of the 
pleasantness of it —the lifting of the burden and the heat of the day, the little wind 
that shook the fronds of the date palms and stole about bringing odours from 
where the people were cooking, the unyoked oxen, the hoarse home-going talk 
of the crows that flew city-ward against the yellow sky with a purple light on 
their wings. 

“Let the carriage stay here,” Judith said, as they stopped beside a dilapidated 
barred gate. “I want to walk to the house.” 

A salaaming creature in a dhoty hurried out of a clump of bamboos in the 
corner and flung open the gate. It seemed to close again upon the world. They 
were in an undulating waste that had once been a stately pleasure-ground, and it 
had a visible soul that lived upon its memories and was content in its abandonment, 
It was so still that the great teak leaves, twisted and discoloured and full of holes 
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like battered bronze, dropping singly and slowly through the mellow air, fell at 
their feet with little rustling cracks. 

“ What a perfection of silence!” Judith exclaimed softly; and then some vague 
perception impelled her to talk of other things—of her dinner-party and Nellie 
Vansittart. 

Ancram looked on, as it were, at her conversation for a moment or two with 
his charming smile. Then, “Oh, dear lady,” he broke in, “let them go—-those 
people. They are the vulgar considerations of the time which has been—which 
will be again. But this is a pause—made for ws.” 

She looked down at the rusty teak-leaves, and he almost told her, as he knocked 
them aside, how poetic a shadow clung round her eyelids. ‘The curve of the drive 
brought them to the old stucco mansion, dreaming quietly and open-eyed over its 
great square porch of the Calcutta of Nuncomar and Philip Francis. 

“Tt broods, doesn’t it?” said Judith Church, standing under the yellow honey- 
suckle of the porch. “Don’t you wish you could see the ghost !” 

The gatekeeper reappeared, and stood offering them each a rose. 

“This gentleman,” replied Ancram, “ will know all about the ghost. He probably 
makes his living out of Warren Hastings, in the tourist season. Without doubt, he 
says, there is a dbhut, a very terrible dfut, which lives in the room directly over 
our heads and wears iron boots. Shall we go and look for it ?” 

Half way up the stairs Ancram turned and saw the gatekeeper following them. 
“You have leave to go,” he said in Hindustani. 

At the top he turned again, and found the man still salaaming at their heels. 
“Jao!” he shouted, with a threatening movement, and the native fled. 

“It is preposterous,” he said apologetically to Mrs. Church, “that one should 
be dogged everywhere by these people.” 

They explored the echoing rooms, and looked down the well of the ruined stair- 
case, and decided that no ghost with the shadow of a title to the property could 
let such desirable premises go unhaunted. They were in absurdly good spirits. 
They had not been alone together for a fortnight. The sky was all red in the 
west as they stepped out upon the wide flat roof, and the warm light that was left 
seemed to hang in mid-air. The spires and domes of Calcutta lay under a sulphur- 
coloured haze, and the palms on the horizon stood in filmy clouds. The beautiful 
tropical day was going out. 

“We must go in ten minutes,” said Judith, sitting down on the low mossy 
parapet. 

“ Back into the world.” He reflected hastily and decided. Up to this time 
Rhoda Daye had been a conventionality between them. He had a sudden desire 
to make her the subject of a confidence—to explain, perhaps to discuss, anyhow 
to explain. 

“Tell me, my friend,” he said, making a pattern on the lichen of the roof with 
his stick, ‘‘ what do you think of my engagement ?” 

She looked up startled. It was as if the question had sprung at her. She too 
felt the need of a temporary occupation, and fell upon her rose. 

“You had my congratulations a long time ago,” she said, carefully shredding 
each petal into three. 

““Ton’t !” he exclaimed impatiently: “I’m serious!” 

“ Well, then—it is not a fair thing that you are asking me. I don’t know Miss 
Daye. I never shall know her. To me she is a little marble image with a very 
pretty polish.” 

“ And to me also,” he repeated, seizing her words: “ she is a little marble image 
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with a very pretty polish.” He put an unconscious demand for commiseration into 
his tone. Doubtless he did not mean to go so-far, but his inflection added, “‘ And 
I’ve got to marry her!” 

“To you--to you!” She plucked aimlessly at her rose, and searched vainly for 
something which would improve the look of his situation. But the rush of this 
confidence had torn up commonplaces by the roots. She felt it beating somewhere 
about her heart ; and her concern, for the moment, in hearing of his misfortune, 
was for herself. 

“The ironical part of it is,” he wefit on, very pale with the effort of his candour, 
“that I was blindly certain of finding her sympathetic. You know what one means 
by that in a woman. I wanted it, just then. I seemed to have arrived at a crisis 
of wanting it. I made ludicrously sure of it. If you had been here,” he added 
with conviction, “it would never have happened.” 

She opened her lips to say “‘lhen I wish I had been here,” but the words he 
heard were, ‘‘ People tell me she is very clever.” 

“Qh,” he said bitterly, “she has the qualities of her defects, no doubt. But 
she isn’t a woman—she’s an intelligence. Conceive, I beg of you, the prospect of 
passing one’s life in conjugal relations with an intelligence!” 

Judith assured herself vaguely that this brutality of language had its excuse. 
She could have told him very fluently that he ought not to marry Rhoda Daye 
under any circumstances, but something made it impossible that she should say 
anything of the sort. She strove with the instinct for a moment, and then, as it 
overthrew her, she looked about her shivering. ‘The evening chill of December had 
crept in and up from the marshes; one or two street lamps twinkled out in the 
direction of the city ; light white levels of mist had begun to spread themselves among 
the trees in the garden below them. 

“We must go,” she said, rising hurriedly: “how suddenly it has grown cold!” 
And as she passed before him into the empty house he saw that her face was so 
drawn that even he could scarcely find it beautiful. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Mummik,” remarked Miss Daye, as she pushed on the fingers of a new pair of 
gloves in the drawing-room, “the conviction grows upon me that I shall never 
become Mrs Ancram.” 

“ Rhoda, if you talk like that you will certainly bring on one of my headaches, 
and it will be the third in a fortnight that I'll have to thank you for. Did I or 
did I not send home the order for your wedding dress by last mail ?” 

“You did, mummie. But you could always advertise it in the local papers, 
you know. Could you fasten this? ‘ By Private Sale—A Wedding Dress originally 
intended for the Secretariat. Ivory Satin and Lace. Skirt thirty-nine inches, waist 
twenty-one. Warranted never been worn. ‘Thanks so much!” 

“ Rhoda! you are capable of anything ——” 

“Of most things, mummie, I admit. But I begin to fear, not of that!” 

“ Are you going to break it off? There he is this minute! Don’t let him come 
in here, dear—he would know instantly that we had been discussing him. You ave 
upset me so!” 

“He shan’t.” Miss Daye walked to the door. “ You are not to come any farther, 
my dear sir,” said she to the Honourable Mr. Ancram among the Japanese pots 
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“**Mummie, the conviction grows upon me that | shall never become Mrs. Ancram.’” 


on the landing: “mummie’s going to have a headache, and doesn’t want you. I’m 
quite ready!” She stood fora moment in the doorway, her pretty shoulders making 
admirably correct lines, in a clinging grey skirt and silver braided zouave, that 
showed a charming glimpse of blue silk blouse underneath, buttoning her second 
glove. Ancram groaned within himself that he must have proposed to her because 
she was chic. Then she looked back. “ Don’t worry, mummie. I'll let you know 
within a fortnight. You won’t have to advertise it after all—you can countermand 
the order by telegraph!” Mrs. Daye, on the sofa, threw up her hands speechlessly, 
and her eyes when her daughter finally left the room were round with apprehension. 
Ancram had come to take his betrothed for a drive in his dog-cart. It is a 
privilege Calcutta offers to people who are engaged: they are permitted to drive 
about together in dog-carts. ‘The act has the binding force of a public confession. 
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Mr. Ancram and Miss Daye had taken advantage of it in the beginning. By this 
time it would be more proper to say that they were taking refuge in it. 

He had seen Mrs. Church several times since the evening on which he had put 
her into her carriage at the gates of Hastings House, and got into his own trap 
and driven home with a feeling which he analysed as purified but not resigned. 
She had been very quiet, very self-contained, apparently content to be gracious and 
effective in the gown of the occasion ; but once or twice he fancied he saw a look of 
waiting, a gleam of expectancy, behind her eyes. It was this that encouraged him 
to ask her, at the first opportunity, whether she did not think he would be perfectly 
justified in bringing the thing to an end. She answered him, with an unalterable 
look, that she could not help him in that decision; and he brought away a sense 
that he had not obtained the support on which he had depended. This did 
not prevent him from arriving very definitely at the decision in question unaided. 
Nothing could be more obvious than that the girl did not care for him ; and, granting 
this, was he morally at liberty, from the girl’s own point of view, to degrade her by 
a marriage which was, on her side, one of pure ambition? If her affections had 
been involved in the remotest degree but he shrugged his shoulders at the idea 
of Rhoda Daye’s affections. He wished to Heaven, like any schoolboy, that she 
would fall in love with somebody else, but she was too damned clever to fall in 
love with anybody. The thing would require a little finessing: of course the rupture 
must come from her. ‘There were things a man in his position had to be careful 
about. But with a direct suggestion—— Nothing was, more obvious than that she did 
not care for him. He would make her say so. After that, a direct suggestion would 
be simple--and wholly justifiable. ‘These were Mr. Lewis Ancram’s reflections as he 
stood, hat in hand, on Mrs. Daye’s landing. ‘They were less involved than usual, but 
in equations of personal responsibility Mr. Ancram liked a formula. By the intelfi- 
gent manipulation of a formula one could so often eliminate the personal element 
and transfer the responsibility to the other side. 

The beginning was not auspicious. 

“Ts that 4 dernier cri?” he asked, looking at her hat as she came lightly down 
the steps. 





“*Papa’s? Poor dear! yes. It was forty rupees, at Phelps’s. You'll find me 
extravagant—but horribly !—especially in hats. I adore hats; they’re such concep- 
tions, such ideas! I mean to insist upon a settlement in hats—three every season, 
in perpetuity.” 

They were well into the street and half-way to Chowringhee before he found 
the remark, at which he forced himself to smile, that he supposed a time would 
arrive when her affections in millinery would transfer themselves to bonnets. ‘The 
occasion was not propitious for suggestions based on emotional confessions. The 
broad roads that wind over the Maidan were full of gaiety and the definite facts 
of smart carriages and pretty bowing women. ‘The sun caught the tops of the 
masts in the river, and twinkled there; it mellowed the pillars of the bathing-ghats, 
and was also reflected magnificently from the plate-glass mirrors with which Ram 
Das Mookerjee had adorned the sides of his barouche. A white patch a mile away 
resolved itself into a mass of black heads and draped bodies watching a cricket 
match., Mynas chattered by the wayside, stray notes of bugle practice came crisply 
over the walls of the Fort; there was an effect of cheerfulness even in the tinkle 
of the tram bells. If the scene had required any further touch of high spirits, it 
was supplied in the turn-out of the Maharajah of Thuginugger, who drove abroad in 
a purple velvet dressing gown, with pink outriders. Ancram had a fine susceptibility 
to atmospheric effect, and it bade him talk about the Maharajah of Thuginugger. 
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‘Any further touch of high spirits was supplied in the turn-out of the Maharajah of Thuginugger.” 


“That chap Ezra, the Simla diamond merchant, told me that he went with the 
Maharajah through his go-downs once. His Highness likes pearls. Ezra saw them 
standing about in bucketsful.” 

“Common wooden buckets ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ How satisfying! Tell me some more.” 

“There isn’t any more. The rest was between Ezra and the Maharajah. I dare 
say there was a margin of profit somewhere. What queer weather they seem to be 
having at home!” 

“Tt’s delicious to live in a place that hasn’t any weather—only a permanent 
fervency. I like this old Calcutta. It’s so wicked and so rich and so cheerful. 
People are born and burned and born and burned, and nothing in the world matters. 
Their nice little stone gods are so easy to please, too. A handful of rice, a few 
marigold chains, a goat or two: hardly any of them ask more than that. And the 
sun shines every day—on the just man who has offered up his goat, and on the 
unjust man who has eaten it instead.” 

She sat up beside him, her slender figure swaying a little with the motion of 
the cart, and looked about her with a light in her grey eyes that seemed the 
reflection of her mood. He thought her chatter artificial; but it was genuine 
enough. She always felt more than her usual sense of irresponsibility with him in 
their afternoon drives. ‘The world lay all about them and lightened their relation ; 
he became, as a rule, the person who was driving, and she felt at liberty to become 
the person who was talking. 


“There!” she exclaimed, as three or four coolie women filed, laughing, up to 
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a couple of round stones under a pipal tree by the roadside, and took their brass 
lotas from their heads and carefully poured water over the stones. “Fancy one’s 
religious obligations summed up in a cooking-potful of Hughli water! Are those 
stones sacred ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“The author of ‘The Modern Influence of the Vedic Books,” she suggested 
demurely, “should be quite sure. He should have left no stone unturned.” 

She regarded him for a moment, and, observing his preoccupation, just perceptibly 
lifted her eyebrows. ‘Then she went on: “But perhaps big round stones under 
pipal trees that like libations come in the second volume. When does the second 
volume appear ?” 

“Not until Sir Griffiths Spence comes out again and this lunatic goes back to 
Hassimabad, I fancy. I want an appropriation for some further researches first.” 

The most enthusiastic of Mr. Ancram’s admirers acknowledged that he was not 
always discreet. 

“ And he won’t give it to you-—-this lunatic? 

“Not a pice.” 

“Then,” she said, with a ripple of laughter, “he must be a fool!” 

She was certainly irritating this afternoon. Aucram gave his Waler as smart 4 
cut as he dared, and they dashed past Lord Napier, sitting on his intelligent charger 
in serious bronze to all eternity, and rounded the bend into the Strand. The brown 
river tore at its heaving buoys ; the tide was racing out. ‘The sun had dipped, and 
the tall ships lay in the after-glow in twos and threes and congeries along the bank, 
along the edge of Calcutta, until in the curving distance they became mere sug- 
gestions of one another and a twilight of tilted masts. Under their keels slipped 
great breadths of shining water. Against the glow on it a country-boat, with its 
unwieldy load of hay, looked like a floating barn. On the indistinct other side the 
only thing that asserted itself was a factory chimney. ‘They talked of the eternal 
novelty of the river, and the eternal sameness of the people they met; and then he 
lapsed again. 

Rhoda looked down at the bow of her slipper. “ Have you got a headache ?” 
she asked. ‘The interrogation was one of cheerful docility. 

“Thanks, no. I beg your pardon: I’m afraid I was inexcusably preoccupied 

“Would it be indiscreet to ask what about? Don’t you want my opinion? I 
am longing to give you my opinion.” 

“Your opinion would be valuable.” 

Miss Daye again glanced down at her slipper. This time her pretty eyelashes 
shaded a ray of amused perception. “ He thinks he can do it himself,” she remarked 
privately. “ He is quite ready to give himself all the credit of getting out of it 
gracefully. ‘The amount of flattery they demand for themselves, these Secretaries ! ” 

“A premium on my opinion!” she said. “ How delightful!” 

Ancram turned the Waler sharply into the first road that led to the Casuerina 
Avenue. The Casuerina Avenue is almost always poetic, and might be imagined 
to lend itself very effectively, after sunset, to the funeral of a sentiment which 
Mr. Ancram was fond of describing to himself as still-born. The girl beside him 
noted the slenderness of his foot and the excellent cut of his grey tweed trousers. 

Her eyes dwelt upon the nervously vigorous way he handled the reins, and her 
glance of light bright inquiry ascertained a vertical line between his eyebrows. It 
was the line that accompanied the Honourable Mr. Ancram’s Bills in Council, 
and it indicated a disinclination to compromise. Miss Daye, fully apprehending its 
significance, regarded him with an interest that might almost be described as 
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affectionate. She said to herself that he would bungle. She was rather sorry for him. 
And he did. 

“JT should be glad of your opinion of our relation,’ he said,—which was 
very crude. 

*] think it is charming. I was never more interested in my life!” she declared 
frankly, bringing her lips together in the pretty composure with which she usually 
told the vague little lie of her satisfaction with life. 

“ Does that sum up your idea of—of the possibilities of our situation?” He felt 
that he was doing better. 

“Oh no! There are endless possibilities in our situation—mostly stupid ones. 
But it is a most agreeable actuality.” 

“JT wish,” he said desperately, “that you would tell me just what the actuality 
means to you.” 





‘They were in the Avenue now, and the Waler had been allowed to drop into 
a walk. ‘The after-glow still lingered in the soft green duskiness over their heads; 
there was light enough for an old woman to see to pick up the fallen spines in the 
grass ; the nearest tank, darkling in the gathering gloom of the Maidan, had not yet 
given up its splash of red from over the river. He looked at her intently, and her 
eyes dropped to the thoughtful consideration of the crone who picked up spines. 
It might have been that she blushed, or it might have been some effect of the 
after-glow. Ancram inclined to the latter view, but his judgment could not be 
said to be impartial. 

“ Dear Lewis!” she answered softly, “how very difficult that would be!” 

In the sudden silence that followed, the new creaking of the Waler’s harness was 
perceptible. Ancram assured himself hotly that this was simple indecency, but it 
was a difficult thing to say. He was still guarding against the fatality of irritation 
when Rhoda added daintily : 

“But I don’t see why you should have a monopoly of catechising. ‘Tell me, 
sir--I’ve wanted to know for ever so long—what was the first, the very first thing 
you saw in me to fall in love with?” } 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe Honouras_E Mr. ANCRAM’s ideal policy toward the few score million subjects 
of the Queen-Empress for whose benefit he helped to legislate, was a paternalism 
somewhat highly tempered with the exercise of discipline. He had already accom- 
plished appreciable things for their advantage, and he intended to accomplish more. 
It would be difficult to describe intelligibly all that he had done; besides, his tasks 
live in history. The publications of the Government of India hold them all, and 
something very similar may be found in the record which every retired civilian of 
distinction cherishes in leather, behind the glass of his bookcases in Brighton or 
Bournemouth. It would therefore be unnecessary as well. 

It was Mr. Ancram’s desire to be a conspicuous benefactor—this among Indian 
administrators is a matter of business, and must not be smiled at as a weakness—and 
in very great part he had succeeded. The fact should be remembered in connection 
with his expressed opinion—it has been said that he was not always discreet—that 
the relatives in the subordinate services of troublesome natives should be sent, on 
provocation, to the most remote and unpleasant posts in the province. To those 
who understand the ramifications of cousinly connection ia the humbler service of 
the sércar, the detestation of exile and the claims of family affection in Bengal, the 
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efficacy of this idea for promoting loyalty will appear. It was Mr. Ancram’s idea, 
but he despaired of getting it adopted. ‘Therefore he talked about it. Perhaps unon 
this charge he was not so very indiscreet after all. 

It will be observed that Mr. Ancram’s policy was one of exalted expediency. 
This will be even more evident when it is understood that, in default of the oppor- 
tunity of coercing the subject Aryan for his highest welfare, Mr. Ancram conciliated 
him. ‘The Chief Secretary had many distinguished native friends. They were always 
trying to make him valuable presents. When he returned the presents he did it in 
such a way that the bond of their mutual regard was cemented rather than otherwise 
—-cemented by the tears of impulsive Bengali affection. He had other native friends 
who were more influential than distinguished. ‘They spoke English and wrote it, 
most of them. ‘They created the thing which is quoted in Westminster as “ Indian 
Public Opinion.” They were in the van of progress, and understood all the tricks 
for moving the wheels. The Government of India in its acknowledged capacity 
as brake found these gentlemen annoying; but Mr. Ancram, since he could not 
imprison them, offered them a measure of his sympathy. ‘They quite understood 
that it was a small measure, but there is a fascination about the friendship of a Chief 
Secretary, and they often came to see him. ‘They did not bring him presents, 
however ; they knew very much better than that. 

Mohendra Lall Chuckerbutty was one of these inconspicuously influential friends. 
Mohendra was not a maharajah: he was only a baboo, which stands, like ‘ Mr.” 
for hardly anything at all. ‘To say that he was a graduate of the Calcutta University 
is to acknowledge very little; he was as clever before he matriculated as he was 
after he took his degree. But it should not be forgotten that he was the editor 
and proprietor of the Bengal Free Press ; that was the distinction upon which, for 
the moment, he was insisting himself. The Bengal Free Press was a voice of the 
people—a particularly aggressive and pertinacious voice. It sold for two pice in 
the bazar, and was read by University students at the rate of twenty-five to each 
copy. It was regularly translated for the benefit of the Amir of Afghanistan, the 
Khan of Kelat, and such other people as were interested in knowing how insolent 
sedition could be in Bengal with safety ; and it lay on the desk of every high official 
in the Province. Its advertisements were very funny, and its editorial English was 
more fluent than veracious; but when it threw mud at the Viceroy, and called the 
Lieutenant-Governor a contemptible tyrant, and reminded the people that their galls 
were of the yoke of the stranger, there was no mistaking the direction of its sentiment. 

Mohendra Lall Chuckerbutty sat in the room the Chief Secretary called his 
workshop, looking, in a pause of their conversation, at the Chief Secretary. No 
one familiar with that journal would have discovered in his amiable individuality the 
incarnation of the Bengal Free Press. On his head he wore a white turban, and 
on his countenance an expression of benign intelligence just tinged with uncertainty 
as to what to say next. His person was buttoned up to his perspiring neck in 
a tight black surtout, which represented his compromise with European fashions, 
and across its most pronounced rotundity hung a substantial gold watch-chain. 
From the coat downwards he fell away, so to speak, into Aryanism: the indefinite 
white draperies of his race were visible, and his brown hairy legs emerged from 
them bare. He had made progress, however, with his feet, on which he wore 
patent leather shoes, almost American in their neatness, with three buttons at the 
sides. He sat leaning forward a little, with his elbows on his knees, and his plump 
hands, their dimpled fingers spread apart, hanging down between them. Mohendra 
Lall Chuckerbutty’s attitude expressed his very genuine anxiety to make the most 
of his visit. 
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‘‘Mohendra smiled in sad agreement." 


Ancram leaned back in his tilted chair, with his feet on his desk, sharpening a 
lead pencil. “And that’s my advice to you,” he said, with his eyes on the knife. 

“ Well, I am grateful foritt! I am very much obé/ged foritt!” Mohendra paused 
to relieve his nerves by an amiable, somewhat inconsequent laugh. “It iss my 
wish offcourse to be guided as far as possible by your opinion.” Mohendro glanced 
deprecatingly at the matting. “ But this is a sevrious grievance. And there are others 
who are always spikking with me and pushing me 

“No grievance was ever mended in a day or night, or a session, Baboo. 
Government moves slowly. Ref—changes are made by inches, not by ells. If you 
are wise, you’ll be content with one inch this year and another next. It’s the only way.” 

Mohendra smiled in sad agreement, and nodded two or three times, with his 
head rather on one side. It was an attitude so expressive of submission that the 
Chief Secretary’s tone seemed unnecessarily decisive. 

“The article on that admirable Opium Bill off yours I hope you recivved. I 
sent isspecial marked copy.” 

“Ves,” replied Ancram, in cordial admission: “I noticed it. Very much to the 
point. ‘The writer thoroughly grasped my idea. Very grammatical too—and all 
that.” Mr. Ancram yawned a little. “ But you’d better keep my name out of your 
paper, Baboo—unless you want to abuse me. I’m a modest man, you know. That 
leader you speak of made me blush, I assure you.” 

It required all Mohendra’s agility to arrive at the conclusion that if the Honourable 
Mr. Ancram really considered the influence of the Bengal Free Press of no importance, 
he would not take the trouble to say so. He arrived at it safely, though, while 
apparently he was only shaking his head and respectfully enjoying Mr. Ancram’s 
humour, and saying, “Oh no, no! If sometimes we blame, we must also often 
praise. Oh yess, certainlie. And efery one says it iss a good piece off work.” 
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Ancram looked at his watch. ‘The afternoon was mellowing. If Mohendra Lall 
Chuckerbutty had come for the purpose of discussing His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s intentions towards the University Colleges, he had better begin. Mr. 
Ancram was aware that in so far as so joyous and auspicious an event as a visit to a 
Chief Secretary could be dominated by a purpose, Mohendra’s was dominated by this 
one; and he had been for some time reflecting upon the extent to which he would allow 
himself to be drawn. He was at variance with John Church’s administration—now 
that three months had made its direction manifest—at almost every point. He was 
at variance with John Church himself,--that he admitted to be a matter of tempera- 
ment. But Church had involved the Government of Bengal in blunders from which 
the advice of his Chief Secretary, if he had taken it, would have saved him. He 
had not merely ignored the advice: he had rejected it somewhat pointedly, being 
a candid man and no diplomat. If he had acknowledged his mistakes ever so 
privately, his Chief Secretary would have taken a fine ethical pleasure in forgiving 
them; but the Lieutenant-Governor appeared to think that where principle was 
concerned the consideration of expediency was wholly superfluous, and continued to 
defend them instead, even after he could plainly see, in the Bengal Free Press and 
elsewhere, that they had begun to make him unpopular. Ancram’s vanity had never 
troubled him till now. It had grown with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength, under the happiest circumstances, and he had been as little aware of it 
as of his arterial system. John Church had made him unpleasantly conscious of 
it, and he was as deeply resentful as if John Church had invested him with it. 
The ‘Honourable Mr. Ancram had never been discounted before, and that this 
experience should come to him through an official superior whom he did not consider 
his equal in many points of administrative sagacity, was a circumstance that had its 
peculiar irritation. Mohendra Lall Chuckerbutty was very well aware of this ; and 
yet he did not feel confident in approaching the matter of His Honour and the 
higher culture. It was a magnificent grievance. Mohendra had it very much at 
heart, the Free Press would have it very much at heart, and nothing was more 
important than the private probing of the Chief Secretary’s sentiment regarding it ; 
yet Mohendra hesitated. He wished very much that there were some tangible reason 
why Ancram should take sides against the Lieutenant-Governor, some reason that 
could be ‘expressed in rupees: then he would have had more confidence in hoping 
for an adverse criticism. But for a mere dislike, a mere personal antagonism, it 
would be so foolish. Thus Mohendra vacillated, stroking his fat cheek with his 
fingers, and looking at the matting. Ancram saw that his visitor would end by 
abandoning his intention, and became aware that he would prefer that this should 
not happen. 

“And what do you think,” he said casually, “of our proposal to make you all 
pay for your Greek ?” 

Mohendra beamed. “I think, sir, that it cannot be your proposal.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Ancram sententiously. 

“If it becomes law, it will be the signal for a great disturbance. I mean, off 
course,” the Baboo hastened to add, “of a pacific kind. No violence, of course ! 
Morally speaking the community is already up in arms—morad//y speaking! It is 
destructive legislation, sir; we must protest.” 

“T don’t blame you for that.” 

“Then you do not yourself approve off it ?” 

“T think it’s a mistake. Well-intentioned, but a mistake.” 

“Oh, the ¢ntention, that iss good! But impracticable,’ Mohendra ventured 
vaguely: “a bubble in the air—that is all; but the question i—iz,” he went on, 
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“will it become law? Yesterday only I first heard offitt. Mentally I said, ‘1 will 
go to my noble friend and find out for myself the rights offitt!’? Zhen I will act.” 

“On, His Honour intends to put it through. If you mean to do any thing 
there’s no time to lose.” Ancram assured himself afterwards that between his duty as 
an administrator and his private sentiment toward his chief there could be no choice. 

“We will petition the Viceroy.” 

Ancram shook his head. “Time wasted. The Viceroy will stick to Church.” 

“Then we can petition the Secretary-off-State.” 

“That might be useful, if you get the right names.” 

“We will have it fought out in Parliament. Mr. Dadabhai——” 

“ Yes,” Ancram responded with a smile, ‘ Mr. Dadabhai——” 

“There will be mass meetings on the Maidan.” 

“Get them photographed and send them to the /V/ustrated London News.” 

“And every paper will be agitating it. The /vee Press, the Hindu Patriot, the 
Bengalee—all offthem will be writing about it——” 

“There is one thing you must remember if the business goes to England—the 
converts of these colleges from which State aid is to be withdrawn.” 

‘Christians ?” Mohendra shook his head with a smile of contempt. “ ‘There 
are none. It iss not to change their religion that the Hindus go to college.” 

“Ah!” returned Ancram. “There are none? ‘That is a pity. Otherwise you 
might have got them photographed too, for the illustrated papers.” 

“Ves. It iss a pity.” 

Mohendra reflected profoundly for a moment. “ But I will remember what you 
say about the fottograff—if any can be found.” 

“Well, let me know how you get on. In my private capacity—in my /rivate 
capacity, remember—as the friend and well-wisher of the people, I shall be interested 
in what you do. Of course I talk rather freely to you, Baboo, because we know 
each other well. I have not concealed my opinion in this matter at any time, but 
for all that it mustn’t be known that I have active sympathies. You understand. 
This is entirely confidential.” 

“Oh, offcourse! my gracious goodness, yes!” 

Mohendra’s eyes were moist—with gratification. He was still trying to express 
it when he withdrew, ten minutes later, backing toward the door. Ancram shut 
it upon him somewhat brusquely, and sent a servant for a whisky-and-soda. It 
could not be said that he was in the least nervous, but he was depressed. It 
always depressed him to be compelled to take up an attitude which did not invite 
criticism from every point of view. His present attitude had one aspect in which 
he was compelled to see himself driving a nail into the acting Lieutenant-Governor’s 
political coffin. Ancram would have much preferred to see all the nails driven in 
without the necessity for his personal assistance. His reflections excluded Judith 
Church as completely as if the matter were no concern of hers. He considered 
her separately. ‘The strengthening of the bond between them was a pleasure which 
had detached itself from all the other interests of his life ; he thought of it tenderly, 
but the tenderness was rather for his sentimental property in her than for her in 
any material sense. She stood, with the dear treasure of her sympathy, apart from 
the Calcutta world, and as far apart from John Church as from the rest. 

‘That evening, at dinner, Ancram told Philip Doyle and another man that he 
had been drawing Mohendra Lall Chuckerbutty on the University College question, 
and he was conviiiced that feeling was running very high. 

“The fellow had the cheek to boast about the row they were going to make,” 
said Mr. Ancram. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Puitip DoyLe did not know at all how it was that he found himself at the 
Maharajah of Pattore’s garden-party. He had not the honour of knowing the 
Maharajah of Pattore,—his invitation was one of the many amiabilities which he 
declared he, owed to his distinguished connection with the Bengal Secretariat in the 
person of Lewis Ancram. Certainly Ancram had asked him to accept, and take his, 
Ancram’s, apologies to the Maharajah; but that seemed no particular reason why 
he should be there. The fact was, Doyle assured himself, as he bowled along 
through the rice-fields of the suburbs to His Highness’s garden-house—the fact was, 
he was restless, he needed change supremely, and anything out of the common round 
had its value. Things in Calcutta had begun to wear an unusually hard and 
irritating look ; he felt his eye for the delinquencies of human nature growing keener 
and more critical. ‘This state of things, taken in connection with the possession of 
an undoubted sense of humour, Doyle recognised to be grave. He told himself 
that, although he was unaware of anything actually physically wrong, the effects of 
the climate were most insidious, and he made it a subject of congratulation that 
his passage was taken in the Oriental. 

There was a festival arch over the gate when he reached it, and a multitude of 
little flags, and “ WELLCOME” pendent in yellow marigolds. Doyle was pleased that 
he had come. It was a long time since he had attended a Maharajah’s garden 
party; its features would be fresh and in some ways soothing. He shook hands 
gravely with the Maharajah’s eldest son, a slender, cross-eyed young man in an 
embroidered smoking-cap and a purple silk frock-coat, and said “Thank you—thank 
you!” for a programme of the afternoon’s diversions. The programme was printed 
in gold letters, and he was glad to learn from it that His Highness’s country 
residence was called “Floral Bower.” This was entirely as it should be. He 
noticed that the Maharajah had provided wrestling and dancing and theatricals for 
the amusement of his guests, and resolved to see them all. He had a pleasant 
sense of a strain momentarily removed, and he did not importune himself to explain 
it. ‘There were very few English people in the crowd that flocked about the grounds, 
following with docile admiration the movements of the principal guests; it was 
easy to keep away from them. He had only to stroll about, and look at the curiously 
futile arrangement of ponds and grottoes and fountains and summer-houses, and 
observe how pretty a rose-bush could be in spite of everything, and how appro- 
priately brilliant’ the clothes of the Maharajah’s friends were. Some of the younger 
ones were playing football, with much laughter and screaming and wonderfully high 
kicks. He stood and watched them, smilingly reflecting that he would back a couple 
of Harrovians against the lot. His eyes were still on the boys and the smile was 
still on his lips when he found himself considering that he would reach England 
just about the day of Ancram’s wedding. Then he realised that Ancram’s wedding 
had for him some of the characteristics of a physical ailment which one tries, by 
forgetting, to conjure out of existence. The football became less amusing, and he 
was conscious that much of its significance had faded out of the Maharajah’s garden- 
party. Nevertheless he followed the feebly curved path which led to His Highness’s 
private menagerie, and it was while he was returning the unsympathetic gaze of a 
very mangy tiger in a very ramshackle cage, that the reflection came between them, 
as forcibly as if it were a new one, that he would come back next cold weather 
to an empty house. Ancram would be married. He acknowledged, still carefully 
examining the tiger, that he would regret the man less if his departure were due 
to any other reason; and he tried to determine, without much success, to what 
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“There were very few English people in the crowd.” 


extent he could blame himself in that his liking for Ancram had dwindled so 
considerably during the last few months. By the time he turned his back upon the 
zoological attraction of the afternoon he had fallen into the reverie from which he 
hoped to escape in the Ovienta/—the recollection, perfect in every detail, of the 
five times he had met Rhoda Daye before her engagement, and a little topaz 
necklace she had worn three times out of the five, and the several things that he 
wished he had said, and especially the delicious exaltation of spirit in which he had 
called himself, after every one of these interviews, an elderly fool. 

His first thought when he saw her, a moment after, walking towards him with 
her father, was of escape,—the second quickened his steps in her direction, for she 
had bowed, and after that there could be no idea of going. He concluded later, 
with some definiteness, that it would have been distinctly rude when there were not 
more than twenty Europeans in the place. Colonel Daye’s solid white-whiskered 
countenance broke into a square smile as Doyle approached—a smile which expressed 
that it was rather a joke to meet a friend at a maharajah’s garden party. 

“You're a singular being,” he said, as they shook hands; “one never comes 
across you in the haunts of civilisation. Here’s my excuse.” Colonel Daye indicated 
his daughter. ‘“ Would come. Offered to take her to the races instead—wouldn’t 
look at it!” 

“Tf I had no reason for coming before, I’ve found one,” said Doyle, with an 
inclination towards Rhoda that laid the compliment at her feet. There were some 
points about Philip Doyle that no emotional experience could altogether subdue. 
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He would have said precisely the same thing, with precisely the same twinkle, to 
any woman he liked. 

Rhoda looked at him gravely, having no response ready. If the in-drawing 
of her under-lip betrayed anything it was that she felt the least bit hurt—which, in 
Rhoda Daye, was ridiculous. If she had been asked she might have explained it 
by the fact that there were people whom she preferred to take her seriously, and in 
the ten seconds during which her eyes questioned this politeness she grew gradually 
delicately pink under his. 

“ Rum business, isn’t it?” Colonel Daye went on, tapping the backs of his legs 
with his stick. “ Hallo! there’s Grigg. I must see Grigg—do you mind? Don’t 
wait, you know—just walk on. I'll catch you up in ten minutes.” 

Without further delay Colonel Daye joined Grigg. 

“ That’s like my father,” said the girl, with a trace of embarrassment: “he never 
can resist the temptation of disposing of me, if it’s only for ten minutes. We ought 
to feel better acquainted than we do. I’ve been out seven months now, but it is still 
only before people that we dare to chaff each other. I think,” she added, turning 
her grey eyes seriously upon Doyle, “that he finds it awkward to have so much of 
the society of a young lady who requires to be entertained.” 

“What a pity that is!” Doyle said involuntarily. 

She was going to reply with one of her bright, easy cynicisms, and then for some 
reason changed her mind. “I don’t know about the advantage of very deep 
affections,” she said involuntarily, and there was no flippancy in her tone. Doyle 
fancied that he detected a note of pathos instead, but perhaps he was looking for it. 

They were walking with a straggling company of baboos in white muslin down 
a double row of plantains towards the wrestling ring. Instinctively he fell back a 
pace or two. 

“You can’t be touched by that ignoble spirit of the age—already.” 

Miss Daye felt her moral temperature fall several degrees from the buoyant 
condition in which she contrived to keep it as a rule. To say she experienced a 
chill in the region of her conscience is perhaps to put it grotesquely, but she 
certainly felt inclined to ask Philip Doyle with some astonishment what difference 
it made to him. 

“The spirit of the age is an annoying thing. It robs one of all originality.” 

“Pray,” he said, “be original in some other direction. You have a very 
considerable choice.” 

His manner disarmed his words. It was grave, almost pleading. She wondered 
why she was not angry, but the fact remained that she was only vaguely touched, 
and rather unhappy. Then he spoiled it. 

“In my trade we get into dogmatic ways,” he apologised. ‘“ You won’t mind 
the carpings of an elderly lawyer who has won a bad eminence for himself by 
living for twenty years in Calcutta. By the way, I had Ancram’s apologies to 
deliver to the Maharajah. If he had known he would perhaps have entrusted me 
with more important ones.” Doyle made this speech in general compensation, to 
any one who wanted it, for being near her—with her. If he expected blushing 
confusion he failed to find it. 

“ He didn’t know,” she said indifferently ; “and if he had—— Oh, there are the 
wrestlers.” She looked at them for a moment with disfavour. “Do you like them? 
I think they are like performing animals.” 

The men separated for a moment and rubbed their shining brown bodies with earth. 
Somewhere near the gate the Maharajah’s band struck up “God Save the Queen,” 
four prancing pennons appeared over the tops of the bushes, and with one accord 
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the crowd moved off in that direction. A moment later His Highness was doubling 
up in appreciation of His Excellency’s condescension in arriving. His Excellency 
himself was surrounded ten feet deep by his awe-struck and delighted fellow-guests, 
and the wrestlers, bereft of an audience, sat down and spat. 

What Doyle always told himself that he must do with regard to Miss Daye was 
to approach her in the vein of polished commonplace—polished because he owed it 
to himself, commonplace because its after effect on the nerves he found to be simpler. 
Realising his departure from this prescribed course, he fervently set himself down 
a hectoring idiot, and looked round for Colonel Daye. Colonel Daye radiated the 
commonplace; he was a most usual person. In his society there was not the 
slightest danger of saying anything embarrassing. But he was not even remotely visible. 

“ Believe me,” said Rhoda, with sudden divination, “we shall be lucky if we 
see my father again in half an hour. I am very sorry, but he really is a most 
unnatural parent.” There was a touch of defiance in her laugh. He should hot 
lecture her again. ‘‘ Where shall we go?” 

“Have you seen the acting ?” 





“Yes. It’s a conversation between Rama and Shiva. Rama wears a red wig 
and Shiva wears a yellow one; the rest is tinsel and pink muslin. ‘They sit on the 
floor and argue—that is the play. While one argues the other chews betel and 
looks at the audience. I’ve seen better acting,” she added demurely, “at the 
Corinthian Theatre.” 

Doyle laughed irresistibly. Calcutta’s theatrical resources, even in the season, 
lend themselves to frivolous suggestion. 

“T could show you the Maharajah’s private chapel, if you like,” she said. 

Doyle replied that nothing could be more amusing than a Maharajah’s private 
chapel ; and as they walked together among the rose bushes he felt every consideration, 
every scruple almost, slip away from him in the one desire her nearness always 
brought him—the desire for that kind of talk with her which should seal the right 
he instinctively knew was his to be acknowledged in a privacy of her soul that 
was barred against other people. Once or twice before he had seemed almost to 
win it, and by some gay little saying which rang false upon his sincerity she had 
driven him back. She assuredly did not seem inclined to give him an opportunity 
this afternoon. It must be confessed that she chattered, in that wilful, light, irrelevant 
way that so stimulated his desire to be upon tenderly serious terms with her, by no 
means as her mentor, but for his own satisfaction and delight. She chattered, with 
her sensitiveness alive at every point to what he should say and to what she thought 
she could guess he was thinking. She believed him critical, which was distressing 
in view of her conviction that he could never understand her—never! He belonged 
to an older school, to another world; his feminine ideal was probably some sister 
or mother, with many virtues and no opinions. He was a person to respect and 
admire—she did respect and she did admire him—but to expect any degree of 
fellowship from him was absurd. ‘The incomprehensible thing was that this conclusion 
should have any soreness about it. For the moment she was not aware that this 
was so; her perception of it had a way of coming afterwards, when she was alone. 

“Here it is,” she said, at the entrance of a little grotto made of stucco and 
painted to look like rock, serving no particular purpose, by the edge of an artificial 
lake. .“ And here is the shrine and the divinity!” 

As a matter of fact, there was a niche in the wall, and the niche held Hanuman 
with his monkey face and his stolen pineapple, coy in painted plaster. 

Miss Daye looked at the figure with attentive interest. “Isn’t he amusing!” 
she remarked: “‘ Bloomin’’ ido! made o’ mud’!” 
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“And so this is where you think His Highness comes to say his prayers ?” 
Doyle said, smiling. 

“ Perhaps he has a baboo to say them fer him,” she returned, as they strolled 
out. “That would be an ideal occupation for a baboo—to make representations 
on behalf of one exalted personage to another. I wonder what he asks Hanuman 
for! To be protected from all the evils of this life, and to wake up in the next 
another maharajah ! ” 

He was so engaged with the airiness of her whimsicality and the tilt of the 
feather in her hat that he found no answer ready for this, and to her imagination 
he took the liberty of disapproving her flippancy. Afterwards she told herself that 
it was not a liberty—that the difference in their ages made it a right if he chose 
to take it—but at the moment the idea incited her to deepen his impression. She 
cast about her for the wherewithal to make the completest revelation of her cheaper 
qualities. In a crisis of candour she would show him just how audacious and 
superficial and trivial she could be. Women have some curious instincts. 

“T am dying,” she said, with vivacity, “to see how His Highness keeps house. 
They say he has a golden chandelier and the prettiest harem in Bengal. And I 
confide to you, Mr. Doyle, that I should like a glass of simpkin—immensely. It 
goes to my head in the most amusing way in the middle of the afternoon.” 

** His ideal young woman,” she declared to herself, “ would have said ‘ champagne ’ 
—no, she would have preferred tea; and she would have died rather than mention 
the harem.” 

But it must be confessed that Philip Doyle was more occupied for the moment 
with the curve of her lips than with anything that came out of them, except in so 
far that everything she said seemed to place him more definitely at a distance. 

“T’m afraid,” he returned, “ that the ladies are all under double lock and key 
for the occasion, but there ought to be no difficulty about the champagne and the 
chandelier.” 

At that moment Colonel Daye’s tall grey hat came into view, threading the 
turbaned crowd in obvious quest. Rhoda did not see it, and Doyle immediately 
fond a short cut to the house which avoided the encounter. He had suddenly 
remembered several things that he wanted to say. They climbed a flight of marble 
stairs covered with some dirty yards of matting, and found themselves almost alone 
in the Maharajah’s drawing-room. The Viceroy had partaken of an ice and gone 
down again, taking the occasion with him ; and the long table at the end of the room 
was almost as heavily laden as when the confectioner had set it forth. 

“A little pink cake in a paper boat, please,” she commanded, “ with jam inside ” ; 
and then, as Doyle went for it, she sat down on one of Pattore’s big brocaded 
sofas, and crossed her pretty feet, and looked at the chromolithographs of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales askew upon the wall, and wondered why she was 
making a fool of herself. 

“T’ve brought you a cup of coffee: do you mind?” he asked, coming back 
with it. “ His Highness’ intentions are excellent, but the source of his supplies is 
obscure. I tried the champagne,” he added apologetically : “it’s unspeakable !” 

No, Miss Daye did not mind. Doyle sat down at the other end of the sofa, 
and reflected that a sugar cake and a cup of coffee made surprisingly effective 
accessories to a pretty woman. 

“T am going home, Miss Daye,” he said. 

Since there was no other way of introducing himself to her consideration, he 
would do it with a pitchfork. 

“T knew you were. Soon?” 
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“The day after to-morrow, in the Ovzenta/. I suppose Ancram told you?” 

“T believe he did. You and he are great friends, aren’t you?” 

“We live together. Men must be able to tolerate each other pretty fairly to 
do that.” 

“ How long shall you be in England?” 

“Six months, I hope.” 

She was silent, and he fancied she was thinking, with natural resentment, that 
he might have postponed his departure until after the wedding. Doyle hated a lie 
more than most people, but he felt the situation required that he should say something. 

“The exigency of my going is unkind,” he blundered. “It will deprive me of 
the pleasure of offering Ancram my congratulations.” 

There was only the faintest flavour of mendacity about this ; but she detected it, 
and fitted it, with that unerring feminine instinct we hear so much about, to her 
thought. For an instant she seemed lost in buttoning her glove; then she looked 
up, with a little added colour. 

“Don’t tamper with your sincerity for me,” she said quickly: “I’m not worth 
it. It’s very kind of you to consider my feelings, but I would much rather have 
the plain truth between us,—that you don’t approve of me or of the—the marriage. 
I jar upon you—oh! I see it! a dozen times in half an hour—-and you are sorry 
for your friend. For his sake you even try to like me: I’ve seen you doing it. 
Please don’t: it distresses me to know that you take that trouble 4 
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“ Here you are!” exclaimed Colonel Daye, in the doorway. ‘Much obliged to 
you, Doyle, really, for taking care of this little girl. Most difficult man to get 
hold of, Grigg.” 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FALSE MARTIN GUERRE. 


HERE are few recorded cases of mistaken identity more 
remarkable than that known in French legal circles as 
“the false Martin Guerre.” Had the veritable story been 
made the plot of a novel, it would certainly have been 
denounced by the critics as absolutely incredible, or as 
the raving of an exhausted novelist, who had spurred 
his jaded imagination to invent a new theme, and had 
failed miserably in the effort. Yet the whole of the cir- 
cumstances have been proved beyond dispute, the first 
account of the case having been written by an official 
of the court before which the trial of the personator took place. In many particulars 
this story recalls the famous ‘Tichborne case, which so agitated society a few years ago. 
Martin Guerre was born in the province of Biscay in 1528. His parents were 
in moderate circumstances, above the rank of peasants, but not entitled to designate 
themselves as belonging to the middle class. He had four sisters, and they were 
all engaged upon the small farm that was possessed by their father. According to 
the custom of the time and country, Martin was married in January 1539, when 
he was in the eleventh year of his age. His wife was Bertrande de Rols, from 
the town of Artigues, in the diocese of Rieux, and she was about the same age 
as himself. She was described by one who saw her a few years after her marriage 
as a young woman of prepossessing appearance, discreet in conduct and chaste in 
conversation. The fortune upon which the young couple began their married life 
was of very modest proportions, yet sufficient for their necessities, and the marriage 
seems to have been a serenely happy one. The only cloud that overshadowed their 
felicity was the lack of children to perpetuate their name. Nine years passed away, 
and still there was no appearance of an heir. The superstition of the time led them 
both to believe that this was the result of enchantment, and, under the advice of 
some sage femme of the district, they took means to break the spell that bound them. 
Bertrande and Martin repeated four masses, ate several consecrated wafers, and 
partook of sowasses,a species of cake cooked amongst cinders, which was regarded 
as a sovereign specific in cases of witchcraft. The imagination which had invented 
the disease was equally potent to cure it ; and accordingly in the tenth year of their 
marriage a son was born, who was christened Sanxi. Previous to this event the 
relatives of Bertrande had strongly urged her to separate from her husband, and 
to annul the unfruitful marriage ; but she had resisted their importunities, esteeming 
Martin Guerre the more highly because of his patience under the witchery by which 
they both supposed themselves to be enthralled. They were as devoted to each 
other as any couple in the country, and scandal had never soiled in any way the 
reputation of either. Now that the long-expected heir had come, the future seemed 
brighter for them than ever. But a strange experience was in store for them. 
Shortly after the birth of his son, Martin Guerre had committed a petty theft 
by taking some corn that belonged to his father and applying it to his own purposes. 
The offence was not a serious one, but Martin, dreading his parent’s anger, suddenly 
Vout. VIT.—No. 30. 305 * 20 
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disappeared, It was supposed at first that he had merely gone to a neighbouring village 
to keep out of the way until his peccadillo had been forgotten and forgiven, and little 
was thought of his departure. But week succeeded week and month followed month 
without bringing tidings of the missing husband and father. Not the slightest trace could 
be found of him, nor the faintest clue to show by what route he had gone from the home 
where he had been so happy ; and though all hope of his being in life was ultimately 
abandoned, there was nothing to prove that he was no longer alive. Bertrande struggled 
bravely on even under this deep affliction, devoting herself to the rearing of her son, and 
leading such a blameless and upright life that slandering tongues were silenced. 

fight years rolled away, and Martin Guerre had dropped out of the memory 
of most of his old acquaintances. Only the grass widow he had left behind him 
still cherished the recollection of the devoted husband whose disappearance had 
been surrounded with so much mystery. After so great a lapse of time she had 
probably abandoned the idea that she would ever see him again in the flesh ; but, 
like another Penelope, she clung to the hope that some tidings might yet reach 
her regarding the fate of her wandering Ulysses, to set at rest for ever the flickering 
doubts as to his death that ofttimes troubled her. Suddenly there appeared before 
her one day a man who bore some resemblance to her missing husband, and who 
announced himself as the returned prodigal, Martin Guerre. True, there were points 
of dissimilarity betwixt the new-comer and the Martin whom she remembered. When 
her husband had departed he had the downy fringe of adolescence on his lip 
and chin; his shoulders had a stoop, his head hung forward, his lower lip was 
pendent, and his hair was flaxen. When he returned he wore a rough moustache 
and beard, carried himself erect, and his hair was dark and grizzly. But then years 
had elapsed since his departure ; he had been a soldier, and strict discipline had 
improved his gait ; while exposure to the weather and the privations of camp life 
might account for many changes in his appearance. Bertrande called in Martin’s 
sisters, his uncle, and her own relatives; and though they all saw the alterations 
in his appearance, they could not deny that certain birthmarks and scars on _ his 
face were identical with those on the features of their mourned relative. Besides, 
he addressed them directly by name as they came to meet him, and recalled many 
minute incidents that could only have been known to Martin Guerre. To Bertrande 
especially he repeated conversations and related events that could have been 
overheard and seen by no one save Martin—incidents of a kind, as the historian 
of the case poetically expresses it, that are “ usually covered by the veil of silence.” 
Bertrande’s loving heart predisposed her to welcome back one whom she believed to 
be her repentant husband ; and when her own relatives and Martin’s nearest kinsfolk 
accepted him as the veritable Martin Guerre she was constrained to receive him back 
as the head of her household. There were censorious neighbours who hinted that 
she had grown tired of her desolate condition, and was too ready to accept any one 
coming in Martin’s name ; but if she was deceived she was not alone in her error. 
Even old comrades whom the returned wanderer met in the street were called by name, 
and past events were recalled to them which were known exclusively to Martin Guerre. 
In short, it was concluded by the population of Artigues that Martin, who had gone 
as a youth to the wars, had come back to the serene pleasures of domestic life. 

The repentant Martin Guerre settled down to the work he had abandoned, and 
felicity once more reigned in his household. For over three years he continued 
to lead his former life, administering his estate and selling some of his property, as 
though he had never left the peaceful seclusion of Artigues. Bertrande had two 
children by him, and though one of them died in infancy, the other, a daughter, named 
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after her mother, survived to grow up towards girlhood. So far as was known, no 
doubt had ever crossed her mind as to the identity of her husband. But at last 
a change took place in her feelings towards him. The suspicions of Martin’s sisters 
and uncle had been aroused, perhaps by some stray word or ill-considered action, 
and they speedily communicated their doubts to Bertrande. They brought their 
influence to bear upon her, and, as she was of a facile disposition, they urged her to 
denounce him as an impostor. The situation was a dangerous one for her. Having 
accepted the wanderer as her husband in the first joyful recognition of him, she dared 
not denounce him without running the risk of sharing his fate should he be convicted, 
since her acceptance of him had made her an adultress, and she was thus liable to 
the punishment of being burned at the stake. Nevertheless the urgency of her relatives 
prevailed, and she lodged information with the judge of Rieux, detailing the crime 
of her supposed husband, and demanding that he should do penance for his fraud, 
and pay to her 10,009 livres as damages. On this accusation he was arrested, and 
brought up for trial at Rieux. 

The position of the accused was a most peculiar one, and the story he told at 
his examination must have staggered his accusers. He began by complaining that 
no one was ever so unfortunate as he, since he had a wife and kinsmen so evil-hearted 
as to contest his name and estate, and to despoil him of his goods, which were worth 
nearly 8000 livres. Pierre Guerre, his uncle, had initiated this cruel accusation, he 
alleged, being moved by animosity and cupidity ; and he had been aided by his 
sons-in-law, who hoped to divide Martin’s goods amongst themselves. He asserted 
that Pierre had suborned Bertrande to bring this accusation—a charge not only 
calumnious, but unheard-of and horrible in the mouth of a lawful wife, since it made 
her an adultress, and was either one of the blackest crimes, or the result of her facile 
submission to her kinsmen. To rebut the charges made against him, he recounted 
his history from the time he left Artigues till he returned thither. He stated the 
petty crime which had led him to abscond, and related that he had served the King 
of France as a soldier for nearly eight years; that he had passed afterwards into the 
service of the King of Spain, in whose realm he had remained for several months ; 
but at last, burning with desire to see his wife, his child, his relations and his country, 
he returned to Artigues, where, despite the changes made by time on his countenance, 
he was at once recognised. He had then the satisfaction to be received with open 
arms by his uncle, Pierre Guerre, the man who had now the barbarity to refuse 
recognition. This same Pierre, he continued, had covered him with caresses, and had 
shown fullest amity towards him until he (the accused) had demanded an account of 
the administration of his affairs during his absence. Then Pierre and his sons-in-law had 
conspired to ruin him. Finding they could not obtain his property otherwise, they even 
attempted his life, and would have slain him on one occasion had not Bertrande 
rushed to his rescue and received some of the blows intended for him. Now, he 
alleged, they thought to gain their end by bringing this accusation, that thus they might 
retain in their hands the money of which they had despoiled him. He requested 
that his wife should be confronted with him, being persuaded that if she were 
removed from the influence of the conspirators, she would not maintain the falsehood 
which they had suggested to her. As for his calumniators, he demanded that, in equity, 
they should be subjected to the same penalties which they had sought to inflict upon him. 

Following the system of French criminal procedure, the accused was closely 
interrogated by the judge of Rieux, and gave satisfactory answers regarding the 
topography of Martin Guerre’s birthplace, his father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
the day, month and year of his nuptials, his father-in-law and mother-in-law, the guests 
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at his wedding, the priest who performed the ceremony, and the most minute 
circumstances connected with the marriage. He spoke of events that took place at 
the birth of Sanxi Guerre; and then, coming to the period of Martin’s disappearance, 
he told the route he had taken, the persons he met on the road, the towns he visited 
in France and Spain, the comrades he encountered in camp, and cited them to appear 
and confirm his statements. So firmly did he answer the questions put to him that 
his identity with Martin Guerre seemed indisputable. Bertrande was next examined, 
and her story confirmed that of the accused in every particular. She gave additional 
information as to the disenchantment episode, to which he had not referred ; and 
when he was again interrogated, he gave particulars regarding it which agreed exactly 
with Bertrande’s account. He repeated his demand that Bertrande should be secluded 
from the evil influence of those who had suborned her, and his request was granted. 
Meanwhile his accusers were not content with denying that he was Martin Guerre : 
they asserted that he was a certain Arnaud du Tilh, or Pansette, a native of Sagias ; 
and, acting upon their information, the judge gave orders for witnesses who had known 
this Arnaud to be examined, as well as natives of Artigues who had been well 
acquainted with Martin Guerre. No less than a hundred and fifty witnesses were 
confronted with the accused. Of these about forty deposed that he was the veritable 
Martin Guerre, whom they had known from infancy, and some of them referred to 
cicatrices and marks on his body which they knew had been borne by Martin. On 
the other hand, nearly fifty witnesses asserted that he was Arnaud du Tilh, and that 
they had seen him frequently from his cradle till he had reached manhood. The 
remainder of the witnesses—about sixty—stated that, since there were many points 
of resemblance between Martin and Arnaud, they were unable to say definitely which 
of the two he was. Reports were made by experts as to the likeness betwixt Sanxi 
Guerre and the accused, in which it was stated that, though there was no similarity 
in the features of the child to his alleged father, the sisters of Martin Guerre bore 
a strong resemblance to Sanxi. The judge, considering the preponderance of evidence 
to be against the accused, declared that he was Arnaud du Tilh, convicted him of 
imposture, and sentenced him to be beheaded and quartered. , 
This decision did not meet with the approval of many of the most learned juris- 
consults of the time. It was considered that the judge was not justified in passing 
an irrevocable sentence upon a mere majority of witnesses testifying to his identity 
from personal appearance, in view of the numerous indirect proofs that the accused 
had given of an intimate personal acquaintance with the minutiz of Martin Guerre’s 
life ; and the prisoner had many supporters when he remitted his case to the 
Parliament of Toulouse as a court of appeal. A fuller investigation of the evidence 
was ordered. The accused was brought before the Chamber, and confronted succes- 
sively with Bertrande de Rols and Pierre Guerre. “In these two confrontations,” 
writes the contemporary historian of the case, “‘ he maintained so confident an attitude 
and so open a countenance that the judges believed he was the veritable Martin 
Guerre, while they read in the faces of Pierre and Bertrande such signs of discon- 
certment as convinced them that they were calumniators.” The feelings of the Court, 
however, were not sufficient to justify a reversal of the sentence, and a new inquest 
was ordered. ‘Thirty fresh witnesses were examined, of whom ten déclared that the 
accused was Martin Guerre, eight asserted that he was Arnaud du Tilh, and the 
remainder declined to give any definite opinion. One of the most important witnesses 
was Carbon Bareau, uncle of Arnaud, who recognised the accused as his nephew, 
and burst into tears when he saw one so nearly connected with him brought into 
court heavily ironed as a malefactor. It was impossible to suspect the evidence of 
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one who was thus moved to pity for his relative, but who must have known that 
his testimony was likely to condemn the accused to an ignominious death. Other 
witnesses pointed out personal characteristics of the prisoner that showed him to b2 
different from Martin. The latter was taller and darker-skinned ; his face was deeply 
pitted with smallpox, and his nose was large and flattened, and none of these 
peculiarities was visible in the accused. The shoemaker who had made Martin’s 
shoes stated that the prisoner’s foot was considerably smaller than that of the missing 
man. Several of the witnesses who had known Arnaud stated that the accused had 
besought them not to give evidence against him, while one asserted that the prisoner 
had given him a handkerchief to present to his brother, Jean du Tilh. Martin was 
renowned as a wrestler and fencer; the accused was ignorant of both arts. Another 
witness said that a soldier of Rochefort, passing through Artigues, had expressed 
surprise that the prisoner should have imposed upon his relatives, saying that Martin 
was alive and in Flanders, and that he had a wooden leg, having lost a limb at 
the battle of St. Laurent. This was only hearsay evidence, and was rejected, though 
it was strangely confirmed afterwards. As to the prisoner’s accent and form of speech, 
it was deposed that Martin as a Biscayan knew the Basque language familiarly, though 
the accused was only acquainted with a few Basque words, which he used ostentatiously 
in conversation. 

The true history of Arnaud du Tilh came out during this investigation. It 
was shown that from his boyhood he had displayed evil tendencies. He was well 
known as a petty thief, a swearer, an atheist, and a blasphemer. His impudence 
and effrontery fitted him well for the task of an impostor. Against this evidence, 
however, there was strong testimony in favour of the accused being Martin Guerre. 
His four sisters, who surely must have known the appearance of the brother with 
whom they had been reared, maintained positively that the accused was Martin, and 
pointed to curious natural marks and traces of wounds with which they had long 
been familiar. The wedding guests also confirmed the story the accused had told as 
to incidents at the marriage with which a stranger could not be acquainted. Others 
said that Pierre Guerre had offered them bribes to give evidence against the accused, 
promising to share Martin’s goods with them when he obtained possession. It was 
freely stated that Pierre had openly acknowledged that the prisoner was his nephew, 
even after he had brought the accusation of imposture against him. Bertrande de 
Rols admitted that after his return the prisoner had told her to go to a certain 
bureau in the house, where she would find some of the garments he had left when 
he went away; and that she found all as he had said, though she had never seen 
the clothes during the eight years of Martin’s absence. The prisoner declared that 
he would remit the whole of his case to Bertrande’s oath; but that hapless woman 
refused either to swear that he was not Martin, or to believe that he was. 

The advocates on either side brought a vast amount of learning to bear upon 
this difficult case ; and extensive answers and repliques were given both for and 
against the accused. The result was that the judges of the Court of Appeal were 
nonplussed. The evidence was so nearly balanced that they hesitated to pronounce 
sentence against the accused, or to confirm the decision of the judge of Rieux, even 
with the testimony éf additional witnesses. They were relieved from their dilemma 
by a melodramatic incident. The veritable Martin Guerre appeared on the scene as 
suddenly as he had formerly disappeared, and, presenting himself before the Court 
of Appeal, demanded to be heard and interrogated. “It was,” said the historian, 
who was an onlooker, “as if he had descended from Heaven in a car: a miracle of 
Providence to prevent the triumph of the impostor.” He had come from Spain, 
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and had the wooden leg of which the soldier of Rochefort had spoken. By the order 
of the Court he was arrested and closely examined upon many points on which 
the accused had given evidence. His answers on the whole were satisfactory, but he 
did not give so many minute confirming circumstances as his double had supplied. 
He was then confronted with the accused; and the latter, with dauntless effrontery, 
treated Martin as an impostor, accusing him of having been bribed by Pierre Guerre 
to come forward at this time, and boldly declaring his readiness to be hanged if he 
did not prove the machinations of Martin to be part of the plot against him. The 
prisoner cross-examined the new-comer closely regarding many of the domestic 
incidents in the family history, and the latter did not reply with the firm assurance 
that the former had exhibited. The story of the impostor seemed more credible 
than that of the real person. Having removed the prisoner, the judges examined 
Martin upon many points which had not been suggested by the other, and his 
answers were satisfactory. A similar course was taken with the accused, and his 
replies were so remarkably accurate that it was suspected he had dealings with the 
spirit world and was a magician. Important witnesses were then confronted with 
Martin. His four sisters, his uncle, and many of his old comrades who had formerly 
supported the claims of the accused, now recanted. Bertrande de Rols was next 
called in, and no sooner had she cast her eyes upon Martin than, “ weeping and 
bathed in tears, trembling like a leaf shaken by the wind, she ran to embrace him, 
beseeching pardon for the fault she had committed in allowing herself to be abused 
by the artifices of the impostor.” She explained that she had been convinced of 
Arnaud’s identity chiefly by the attitude of Martin’s sisters, and that as soon as 
she was certain of his imposture she had committed him to the power of the law. 
Martin heard her excuses unmoved, bade her cease lamenting, for he was not to be 
won by her tears ; reproached her as the chief cause of the disaster that had befallen 
his house, and refused to have any further dealings with her. In vain did the judges 
intercede for Bertrande ; Martin Guerre was obdurate. He would not forgive his wife 
for the crime which the judges believed had been committed in perfect innocence. 
The revelations made by Martin did not alter the defiant attitude of Arnaud. 
He still maintained that this was part of the scheme to compass his overthrow, and 
loudly protested his innocence. The Court, after mature deliberation, found Arnaud 
guilty of imposture, falsehood, personation, adultery, rape, sacrilege, and larceny, and 
sentenced him “to do penance before the church of Artigues, and on his knees, 
clad in his shirt, bare-headed and bare-footed, having a rope around his neck and 
holding a lighted waxen torch in his hand, to ask pardon of God, of the King, of 
justice, and of Martin Guerre and Bertrande de Rols; thereafter to be handed 
over to the executioner, to be led by him through the streets and public places 
of Artigues with the rope around his neck, and to be hanged upon a gallows 
erected opposite the house of Martin Guerre, and his body to be afterwards burned.” 
By a curious clause in the sentence it was decreed that the goods of Arnaud du Tilh 
should be given to the daughter that Bertrande de Rols had borne to him during 
the absence of her husband. The sentence was dated September 12th, 1560, and 
four days afterwards Arnaud was executed. Before his death he made a full confession 
of his imposture. He had met Martin Guerre in the camp at Picardy, had become 
intimate with him, and had learned so many particulars of his life that he determined 
to personate him. He denied that he had resorted to witchcraft or sorcery, but he 
confessed many other crimes that he had committed. At the foot of the gallows he 
implored the pardon of Martin and Bertrande, and died a great but repentant sinner. 


A. H. MILiar. 
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CONCERNING GENERAL ELECTIONS—AND THE MOON—T 
PHILOSOPHERS’ PARTY—THE FRANCHISE FRAUD—THE 














THE POLITICAL BALANCE—THE 


PARLIAMENTARY PARADOX 


—On “’ITES” AND “’ISMS”—IN PROOF OF THE WHITENESS OF BLACK—WITH AN 


EXCURSION INTO CARTOONS—THE 
RECOLLECTIONS—BYE-ELECTIONS. 


WICE in succession has it befallen me 
to be privately busy in a backwater 
when the main stream was spuming and 
ramping with the great bore of a general 
election. I have been able to hear the 
swallows twitter at sunrise in serene uncon- 
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sciousness of the crisis, to watch the rooks 
homing at twilight, as though the course of 
Nature were still the same, and to see the 
moonlight rippling over the sombre water at 
midnight in unaffected tranquillity. Myself 
was scarcely better informed of the tidal 
flood : stray echoes of speech, odd fragments 
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of newspaper floated 
down to me, and at inter- 
vals some visitant from 
the greater deep held, 
like a sea-shell, the @ 
rumour of its sounding 





waters. GP 
And, indeed, where ¢ 
shall we find a better 


metaphor for party-government 
than this of the tide, of the ebb 
and flow of political power — a> of 
remorseless, inevitable, regard- 
less of those who, tossed high on 
the stream, imagine they direct . 
it? And in this metaphor the People must 
play Moon, like the clown in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream : 

‘© swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant 
moon.” 


The cause of this inconstancy has not 
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escaped even the philosophers. The Whig 
and the Tory, rival lovers of Luna—moon- 
struck ravers—woo her with honeyed words 
and dulcet promises, and she inclines her 
coquettish ear—the most of the month she is 
all ear—to the highest bidder. But when 
she comes to her full—and is all eye—then 
she perceives her swain faithless and empty- 
handed, and straightway she plights her 
troth to his clamorous and_ expostulant 
fellow, who dangles his untried promises 
before her disappointed vision. And the 
days pass, and she rises and sets ; but lo! 
the bridal gifts linger still, and the horn of 
plenty is an empty trumpet, and, forgetful of 
her first lover’s failure, she turns to him again. 
And so for ever, in a fickle quest of fidelity, 
pathetic enough. Perhaps she—with the 
two strings to her bow—shares the just fate 
of coquettes, happy with neither ; perhaps 
she were wiser to give herself to a single 
lover, and be rid for ever of these hesitancies. 
And yet, would she profit by the change? 
Endymion, the one youth whose beauty drew 
her from heaven, remained perpetually 
asleep. Is there not some profound signifi- 
cance in the ancient myth, some truth that 
would have pleased Francis Bacon, Baron 
Verulam (as the pedants will have us call 
the man who did not write Shakespeare), 


UT the philosophers, who have under- 

stood the levity of mind that underlies 
changes of Cabinets, have not always under- 
stood the numerical pettiness of the voting 
power by which the change is effected, 
Just as every philosopher is born a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian, so, as Mr. Gilbert sings, 
is every Englishman born a little Liberal or 
a little Conservaéve : even if his politics be 
not original sin, it is early acquired. Thus, 
then, the nation consists of two great camps 
—the Liberals and the Conservatives—which 
are practically fixed ; standing armies that 
may be relied upon. A born Liberal may 
wax fat and kick at his ancient principles: a 
born Conservative may change his coat and 
turn Whig. But these exceptions are rare. 
For the most part men stick to their party 
and die as foolish as they were born—which 
is called consistency. Convinced sometimes 
against their will, they are of the same 
opinion still. Loyalty and obstinacy will 
look facts in the face and never blench, and 
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every one remains truer to his social circle 
than to his private judgments. People’s 
politics are their prejudices at a masked 
ball, and the Conservatives will vote Con- 
servative and the Liberals Liberal, through a 
cannonade of unanswerable cartoons. Apart 
from these two great standing armies, there 
is a shifting body of free-lances, guerillas, 
Jacks-o’-both-sides, call them what you will— 
waverers who have too much conscience or 
too little, who are swayed by their reason 
or their pocket, or who are gullible enough 
to believe that the opposition will do better, 
or sportsmen enough to desire fair play and 
a chance for the other side, and who are 
found fighting now in this camp, now in 
that. The camps themselves are fairly 
matched: Rads and Tories—the sexes of 
politics—are as evenly created as men and 
women, They are like ten-pound weights 
standing on either scale of a balance. What, 
then, determines the oscillation this way or 
that? Evidently the miserable little half- 
ounce weight placed sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other. In fine, ’tis the 
tiny squadron of free-lances that wins general 
elections, the voters who think or who don’t 
think, or who veer to be with the majority. 
The Jacks-o’-both-sides rule England, even 
as the Parnell brigade ruled Parliament. 
To this floating population is it given to 
make or unmake Cabinets; theirs is the 
righteous indignation that sweeps the country 
like a new broom, and sweeps Ministries 
into limbo; to them is made the magni- 
loquent “appeal to the country!” L’état 





Cest nous/ might be the motto of this 
third party, were it but conscious of itself 
as a party. 


= HE majority is never right,” cries Dr. 

Stockmann in Zhe Enemy of the 
People. “Never, I say. That is one of 
those conventional lies against which a free, 
thoughtful man must rebel. Who are they 
that make up the majority of a country? Is 
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it the wise men or the foolish? I think we 
must agree that the foolish folk are, at 
present, in a terribly overwhelming majority 
all around and about us the wide world over. 
But, devil take it, it can surely never be 
right that the foolish should rule over the 
The majority has might—un- 
happily—but right it has not. I and a few 
others are right.” But how if “I and a 
few others ” organised themselves after the 
fashion of the Parnellites ? how if the wise 
men made up their minds that the world 
should no longer be governed with the pro- 
verbial minimum of wisdom, and, taking 
advantage of the natural balance of parties, 
resolved that they should be the ones to 
supply the principle of movement to the 
equilibrated social machine? 
Surely the Millennium could 
not long resist the  Philo- 
sophers party. But, alas! 
would the wise men agree? 
Would not they also split up 
into two factions? And even 
" if philosophers were kings and 
kings philosophers, wou/d the 
kingdom of Plato be at hand? > 
suffrage is much _ maligned. 


wise. . 





Popular 
“ Think,” says Bouvard, one of the tragi- 
comic twain who serve for title to that saddest 
of all humorous books, Flaubert’s Bouvard 
et Pécuchet, “think of all those who buy 


pomades and patent medicines. These 
blockheads form the electorate and we submit 
to their will Why can’t one make three 
thousand a year by breeding rabbits? 
Because too much crowding together is fatal 
tothem. In like manner, by the mere coming 
together of a crowd the germs of stupidity 
which it contains get developed and the 
consequences are incalculable.” But popular 
suffrage does not operate like this at all. 
One might almost say that half the stupidity 
contradicts and annihilates the other half: 
in practice the franchise carries its own 
antidote,—the “germs of stupidity” do not 
get developed, but destroyed. The metaphor 
of germs would be more appropriate if 
applied to the ideas of the party-programmes, 
for these ideas are introduced by a few wise 
or foolish men and disseminated epidemically 
throughout their respective parties. | Demo- 
cracy never escapes aristocracy, for the 
people never invents ideas ; its whole power is 
that of choice between the ideas offered by 
its would-be leaders, and even these ideas it 
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accepts less as a philosopher than as a patient, 
rather as “germs” than as thoughts. And 
when once it--has accepted its leaders or its 
representatives, the beautiful parliamentary 
system deprives them of all further rights of 
interference for a term of years, and the policy 
of the country is far more dependent on the 
intestine rivalries and manceuvrings of the 
representatives than on the desires and 
demands of the represented. In a really 
democratic system there would be a central 
bureau of statesmen not necessarily elected 
by the voice of the people, and this bvreau 
should have for object not the wrangling over 
measures but the mere proposition of them. 
These trained thinkers and diplomatists— 
accepting advice freely from the great news- 
papers and the chiefs of factions—would 
propose whatever measures seemed necessary 
from time to time for the preservation, the 
elevation, and the dignity of the common- 
weal, and these propositions would be sub- 
mitted officially to every franchise-holder, 
just as the inquisitive census-paper or the 
parochial voting-paper is to-day. The “Ayes” 
or “ Noes” of the people would have it, not 
of those who represent them, save the mark ! 
The details could be drafted by specialists. 
as to-day. That this would be a better or 
even a feasible system I do not say; but I 
do maintain that any other democracy than 
this is a fraud. To have the ten-thousandth 
part of a voice in selecting among the varying 
policies of sundry ambitious gentlemen, all of 
whom have been foisted on me by commit- 
tees, and of whom the successful one—whose 
professed views may be quite antithetical to 
mine and can at best only roughly represent 
them—will have, when he is not absent or 
manceuvred into silence, the six-hundred- 
and-seventieth part of a voice in accepting 
or rejecting the ideas of half a dozen very 
ambitious gentlemen, whose measures are 
themselves liable to be quashed at the 
eleventh hour by an Upper House that sits 
without my will or consent, and which is in 
its turn legally liable to be superseded by 
the Sovereign, whose government is all the 
while being really carried on in«silence by 
permanent officials whose very names I do 
not know and who have no connection with 
me beyond accepting, in ignorance of my 
existence, my dole towards their salaries,— 
this is not a form of democracy that appeals 
very attractively to me as an_ individual 
member of Demos. 
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And moreover the position of my Member 
of Parliament is scarcely less paradoxical 
than my own 7é/e of free and 
independent elector. He is 
the mouthpiece of his con- 
stituents, and yet he is expected 
to have a will and conscience 
of hisown. Why? why should 
he be any more honest than a 
‘ lawyer or a journalist? Each 
of these classes is paid to 
maintain certain propositions, and the most 
successful in these lines are those with the 
highest powers of persuasion. The con- 
stituency wishes certain opinions and desires 
put forward in Parliament,—why should the 
man who offers to execute the job be 
presumed to share those opinions and 
desires ? The point is, can he represent them 
more forcibly than the rival candidates? 
I do not for a moment imagine that the M.P. 
invariably agrees with the politics of his 
electors ; I only inquire why he should have 
to profess to,—why should he pay this 
homage of hypocrisy to an illogical ideal ? 
Theoretically we do not elect our M.P. 
because fe wants to get on, but because we 
want to get on or the country to get on; 
because we want certain measures carried, 
not because e wants certain measures 
carried. Therefore it is to our interest to get 
the most skilled advocate at our command ; 
his personal opinions are no concern of ours. 
A fig for his ambitions and aspirations ! 
This may not be a dignified position for the 
M.P., but it is the one logically implicated in 
the democratic notion of universal suffrage ; 
and when the gentleman honestly asserts 
himself and his private ambitions and his 
private conscience, he is deucedly dishonest 
to his constituents. 

To be strictly logical, indeed, M.P.’s should 
confine themselves to stating the wishes of 
the people they represent: they might as 
well be automatic, fitted with phonographs. 
Or, for the matter of that, they might be 
superseded altogether by written summaries 
of the opinions of the winning majority in 
each constituency on all the points at issue 
in the current session. The chiefs of the 
party could play the game with markers. 
But indeed what is the use of dealing the 
cards at all, when the Prime Minister holds 
all the trumps in advance, not up his sleeve, 
but openly on the table? As for the speeches 
in the House, they have as much effect 
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upon the issue as the conversations at the 
card table. 

In so confused a constitution, or so con- 
stitutional a confusion, it ill becomes one to 
inquire why pre-eminence in Parliament is 
attained by dexterity in the word-duel, and 
why a John Stuart Mill, who gave his life to 
the study of sociological questions, is a failure 
in the House, while a Randolph Churchill, who 
confessedly found politics more exciting than 
any other form of sport, including even 
horse-racing, should be a success. As in 
Athens of old, the rhetorician is master of the 
field. But perhaps the discrepancy is less 
than meets the eye. The House of Commons 
is a Representative Assembly ; the rhetori- 
cians and fencers represent the unreason and 
the pugnacity of the partisans. A country 
has the politicians it deserves. I have heard 
the most ignorant girls rage against Mr. 
Gladstone ; damsels in their teens who knew 
nothing of life or its problems, nor could have 
studied any question for themselves ; pretty 
girls withal, but who at the mention of the 
veteran statesman took on the avenging 
aspect of the Eumenides. 

It was a girl of quite another temper who 
replied to me when, talking over old times 
and old discussions, I said I had not yet 
become a Socialist : “I don’t think you ever 
knew what you were.” I winced as at a just 
reproach, yet when I had left her the retort 
occurred to me (as retorts will, when too 
late) that there was no particular merit in 
being a “what,” that men were not neces- 
sarily “ists” or “’ites,” that thoughts did not 
fit into pigeonholes, and that if there was 
any merit in the matter it consisted rather in 
preserving free play and elasticity of mind. 
Because certain men had put certain ideas 
into the world it did not follow that every 
other man had definitely to accept or reject 
each and all of them, and to become an 
“ite” or an “anti~ite” in so doing. Plague 
take great men! What right had they to 
force one into the jury-box? Still less was 
it compulsory to return a verdict if, as the 
vulgar were apt to think, the acceptance ot 
any one “’ism” precluded the acceptance of 
another, so that to be an Ibsenite was 
synonymous with detesting the dramas of 
Sardou, and to be a Wagnerite involved a 
horror of Mendelssohn. It was only the 
uncultured who held their artistic and political 
creeds with the narrowness of Little Bethel, 
importing into thought and esthetics the 
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zealotry they had lost in religion. The 
book of Experience, thought I, is not an 
Encyclopzedia, with every pos- 
sible topic neatly ranged in 
alphabetical order; ‘tis no 
A BC Time Table, with the 
trains docketed for the en- 
lightenment of the simple, ’tis 
rather an Encyclopedia torn 
into a million million fragments 
by kittens and pasted together 
again by infants, so that all 
possible things are inextric- 
ably interfused, every one with every other ; 
’tis a Bradshaw edited by a maniac, where 
the trains that start but don't arrive are 
not even distinguished from the trains that 
arrive but don’t start. Wherever persons 
are conscious of the infinite complexities 
of things, they will be found cautious 
of creed and timid of assertion. You have 
probably noted that at Waterloo Station, 
in London, no porter will ever bind himself 
to a definite statement concerning any train. 
It is only the inartistic who hold that black 
is black and white is white, unconditionally, 
irretrievably ; and who have invented the 
proverb “ He'd say black’s white” to express 
the Sophist 27 excels?s. It must be true, as 
Ruskin contends, that not one man in fifteen 
thousand has ever observed anything, else 
how account for this widespread fallacy? 
The “wit of one,” instead of crystallising 
this “wisdom of the many,” should have 
flatly contradicted it. For, take two black- 
boards and place them at right angles to 
each other: let a ray of bright sunlight fall 
upon them, so that one cast a shadow on the 
other. The portion of blackboard over- 
shadowed will indeed be blackish, but the 
portion illuminated by full sunlight will be 
comparatively white, although it is still 
thought of as a “d/ack-board.” So, tco, ask 
the man in the street for the 
colour of trees, and he will 
reply “green.” If I may permit 
myself a vulgar locution, the 
green is in his eye. Trees are, 
of course, all colours of the 
rainbow, according to kind and 
season; and grass, too, is by 
no means always so green as 
people think it. We start in 
our childhood with prejudices on 








these 
subjects — what is education but the sys- 
tematic imparting of prejudice? — and we 
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rarely recover. Even the primitive rhymes 
of childhood fix ideas unalterably in our minds : 


‘*The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.” 


Tea-roses are not red nor Neapolitan violets 
blue : sugar is only sweet to those unversed 
in metaphysics, and sugar of lead not even 
to them. As for the compliment to the 
juvenile petticoat, let it remain. But the 
blackness of black is a superstition that 
deserves no such courteous concessions. 
There is, in fact, no black and no white at 
all, as any black-and-white artist will tell 
you. Black is not a colour: it is merely the 
negation of light. By day nothing is ever 
black—it always contains reflected light from 
some surrounding object or objects: if you 
look at a “black” thing by day, you see 
its details, which convincingly proves that 
light is not absent. If there were such a 
thing as a black object, it could only prove 
its existence by being seen ; but if it is seen 
it is no longer black, and if it is black it is 
no longer seen. The mourners at a funeral 
no more wear black than the bridesmaids at 
a wedding wear white. To be white, a thing 
would have to escape all reflected light ; and 
even if this were possible, the sunlight itself, 
the source of all light and colour, would 
tinge it with yellow, or red, or pink, according 
to the time of day. “ What !” th> injudicious 
reader will cry, “is not snow white? Does 
not the Dictionary boast even a double- 
barrelled epithet ‘snow-white’! How about 
the ‘great white sea’ that stretches round 
the Pole?” I cannot help it : these adjectives, 
these expressions were invented before artists 
had taught men to see: hastily, as by men 
falling in love at first sight, who are destined 
to make many discoveries concerning their 
idol later on. Snow is never white, any 
more than the beloved is absolutely blameless. 
For snow to be “snow-white,” the sky would 
have to be white, whereas in those arctic 
circles it should be either blue or grey. 
Moreover, the snow being only semi-opaque 
must be tinctured by the shadow of the 
darkness of its own depths ; as for icebergs, 
well, you may see green, brown, and even 
deep-grey ice, whilst the whitest have 
pinnacles and crags that must break the 
light like prisms into all the colours of the 
spectrum, and all these hues, again, do not 
fail to tint the snow. Nor will the white 
bear improve the situation, for, to judge 
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by the specimen in our London Zoological 
Gardens, white bears are’ dirty yellow, just 
as black bears are dirty brown. 

But, so far from realising that black may 
be white, your average voter seems to imagine 
that neither is ever even tempered : that his 
party is purest white, and the opposition 
party impurest black. That the other side 
reverses this colouring does not trouble him: 
it is merely due to the aforesaid sophistical 
faculty of proving black white. I once knew 


‘a man—no average voter he—who owned 


two comic papers, the one Radical, the other 
Conservative. How he must have chuckled 
as he planned the cartoons, and settled the 
chiaroscuro! What blacks for the Tories 
to be answered by counter-blacks for the 
Radicals ! Beaconsfield asa sweep, Gladstone 
as an Angel of Light; Beaconsfield as 
Ormuzd, Gladstone as Ahriman; each in 
turn Lucifer, Son of the Morning, and Satan, 
the discomfited demon. I tremble to think 
what would have happened if, by one of 
those contretemps which sometimes occur 
even in real life, the cartoons had got inter- 
changed. And caricatures such as these 
influence the elections! The most childish 
nonsense, written in the picture-language so 
dear to children! And on such ineptitudes 
the destinies of the nation are supposed to 
turn! ’Tis a comforting reflection, then, 
that the whole thing is so largely a farce, 
that the real axis of events is elsewhere—by 
no means a thing to grieve over. If the 
British Constitution is a paradox not to be 
fathomed by human intellect, why, that is a 
quality which it shares with Space and Time 
and all deep and elemental things. Your 
deep thinker is invariably a paradox-monger, 
because everything when probed to its 
bottom proves illusive, and is found to 
contain its own contradiction. Truth is not 
a dead butterfly, to be transfixed with a pin 
and labelled, but a living, airy, evasive 
butterfly. Perhaps that is the inner meaning 
of the Whistlerian motto. The Hegelian 
self-contradictoriness of the British Con- 
stitution will not, therefore, affright us. 
To Tennyson the fact that it is a “crowned 
republic” seemed a source of security. The 
English have abolished the Crown, though 
they are too loyal to inform the Sovereign of 
his deposition; in like manner they have 
evaded Democracy by conceding universal 
suffrage. The strength of the British Con- 
stitution lies in its inherent absurdity, its 
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audacious paradoxicalness. It exists by 
force of not being carried out. And the 
reason of this illogicality is clear: our Con- 
stitution, like Topsy, was not made but 
“rowed,” and that which grows is never 
logically perfect. It is like an old tree, 
strangely gnarled, with countless abrasions 
and mutilations, and sometimes even curious 
grafts. Here the lightning struck it, and 
yonder branch was snapped in the great 
gale. Machine-made schemes may be 
theoretically perfect, but they will never suit 
human nature, which is a soil for living 
growths, not a concrete foundation for elegant 
architecture. This is the truth which trips 
up Comte, and Fourier, and St. Simon, and 
all the system-makers and utopia-builders. 
Perfect things are dead things : the law of 
life is imperfection and movement. Life is 
never logical, it is only alive. If man had 
been made by machinery his body would not 
have been erratically hairy ; his toes would 
long. since have been improved away or 
welded together by:an American patentee ; 
nor would there have remained, for our 
humiliation, those traces of a caudal appen- 
dage which some osteologists have thought to 
perceive in our distinguished anatomy ; our 
brotherhood to the beasts would only have 
been betrayed by our behaviour. 


O that, though Politics be as absurd as 
the Constitution, God bless her, it may 
yet fulfil as useful a function. Who would 
deprive the hosts of working-men of their 
generous enthusiasms, even though these be 
to the profit of the professional politician? 
Who would narrow their 
horizon back to the public- 
house and the workshop or the 
clerical desk and the music- 
hall, by assuring them that 
all these great national and 
international questions will be 
no penny the worse or the .—- 
better for their interest in 
them? For it is they, not 
the State, that will be benefited. Politics is 
a great educative force: it teaches history, 
geography, and the art of debate, and is 
not without relation to Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses. The flies on the wheel 
are not moving the wheel, but they are 
travelling and seeing the world, whereas they 
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might otherwise be buzzing around the dust- 
bin. Politics sets the humblest at the centre 
of great cross-roads of history : it promotes 
clubs and all manner of fellowship, and 
enables the poorest—on polling-day at least 
—to know himself the equal of the greatest. 
Even the most illiterate is spared the morti- 
fication of being reminded that he cannot 
sign his name. And finally, and most of all, 
it preserves among us the lost art of fighting. 
The long and oft-vaunted immunity of 
England from the foot of a foreign foe has 
its drawbacks: we have forgotten what war 
really means, we have delegated our courage 
and patriotism to an army of mercenaries, 
who represent us in the field as a noble- 
man’s carriage represents him at a 
funeral ; we are valiant vicariously 
and sublime by deputy ; we take 
the war-fever in its pleasant 

heats, and contract out the 
chills and the blood-letting. 
And so the _ blood-letting 
fails to purge us as 
before : the evil humours 
are still in the system. 
All those seething, rest- 
less spirits which gene- 
rate in the blood of a 
once warlike race clog 
us up and turn to bile 
and dyspeptic distem- 
pers. Our militant 
instincts, suppressed by 
a too-secure civilisation, break out in sordid 
maladies of the social organism. As a vent- 
hole for the envy, hatred and uncharitableness 
of mankind, politics cannot be overestimated. 
In the absence of real battles on our soil 
these sham fights of the polling-booth—sham 
because they determine nothing, because the 
great silent forces are working behind all 
the noises—are the national purge for “our 
present discontents ” ; no more truly effica- 
cious than that ancient therapeutics of the 
lancet, a General Election yet comforts the 
patient, he takes a lease of fresh hope, the sun 
leaps out, the clouds pack, the sky is blue, 
the grass is new-pearled, God’s in His heaven, 
and all’s right with the world. Even the 
beaten party feels that it has won a moral 
victory, and confidently looks forward to 
victory witiout morality at the next turn 
of the wheel. And so all these diseased 


humours of the body politic pass harmlessly 
off. 
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No one but a confirmed cynic would wish 
to do away with all this harmless dissipation, 
all the innocent fun of electioneering, the 
speeches, riotings, mud-throwings, everybody 
happy as sandboys or mudlarks. What a 
great day that was—Plancus being M.P. and 
I a boy in a provincial town—when the 
Blues and the Reds meant broken heads, 
and the flowing tide of beer, and spruce 
carriages with beribboned horses, and jocund 
wagonettes, and bands and banners, and 
“hoorays,” and shuttered shops, and an 
outpour of citizens ; a day festive, yet solemn, 
pregnant with mysterious dooms and 
destinies, fatal, ineluctable, if victory fell to 
the wrong-coloured ribbons. I remember 
when my father went to poll his vote—a 
strange, weird article that had to be carried 
carefully concealed on the person, lest the 
roughs of the opposition should catch a 
glimpse of the tip of it and bash in the 
holder’s head—with what awed imagination 
we followed his course, as of a hero gone to 
storm a redoubt or lead a forlorn hope ! with 
what anxiety we waited at home with the 
bandages! For the civil war, which our 
constitution foments, was less of a sham then 
than now, and the polling booths vied with 
the playing fields of Eton as the nursery of 
England’s heroes. Ah, the brave old times! 
An anemic age languishes for want of you, 
and finds its solace in “bluggy” tales. For 
just as politics supplies the shadow, the 
simulacrum of fighting, so art supplies the 
shadows of life to those who lack the sub- 
stance. We herd in towns, and take the 
country in dashes of water-colour framed in 
gilt. We marry for money, and satiate our 
baulked sense of romance with concoctions 
from Mudie’s. We lie and haggle and 
cheat only the better to apprehend the 
subtleties of spiritual discourse in fashionable 
churches, and our generous appreciation of 
the consummate chivalry of the hero of 
melodrama is the reward we owe ourselves 
for the pain it gave us to kick our wives. 
Practical joking is banished from reputable 
circles—even Bob Sawyer is ranging himself, 
and so this primitive appetite seeks its 
satisfaction in farcical comedies. Poetic 
tragedies owe their attraction to the domin- 
ance in real life of the drab and the unlovely, 
and the overstrain of the intellect in modern 
life gives a peculiar flavour to the ineptitudes 
of Gaiety burlesque. All the primal instincts 
and passions are still in us, though distorted, 
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exaggerated, diminished, modified, applied 
to different objects and purposes. The man 
with vagabond instincts becomes an explorer, 
Ishmael writes social dramas, the happier 
son of a defalcating cashier rises to be a 
minister of finance, the born liar turns 
novelist, the man with murder in his soul 
hunts big game in foreign lands or settles 
down at home as a critic. And so, too, the 
born warrior becomes a 
political leader ; and politics, 
if it does not do any of the 
things it professes to do, 
plays yet an invaluable part 
in modern life, bridging over, 
perchance, the transition 
from the bellicose ages to 
those belauded days when 
the warm-drum shall throb 
no longer, “and the kindly earth shall 
slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


HAT this is confusedly and sub-con- 
sciously understood, even by poli- 
ticians, is shown by their very vocabulary. 
The Salvation Army itself boasts no more 
militant a ‘phraseology than the profession 
whose business it is to administer peacefully 
the affairs of the realm. That which should 
be, and sometimes is, expressed by nautical 
metaphors—the ship of state, guiding the 
helm, and the rest of it—is much more 
frequently expressed by military metaphors. 
Even the posts of duty are the “spoils” of 
office. The acme of politics, whose crown- 
ing glory should be a peaceful measure, is 
by the vulgar not so inaccurately regarded as 
attained at a General Election, the nomen- 
clature of which positively bristles with 
bayonets. Seats are won as towns were 
of old, and, as in the days 
of Joshua, victory is achieved 
by walking round the town and 
blowing your own trumpets. 
Great organs shamelessly 
lament that their side has no 
good grievance to go to the 
country with,—as if the ab- 
sence of grievances were not the very object 
of government! A stirring war-cry—that is 
the indispensable. If good government were 
really the object of a General Election, it 
would all be over and done with in a day. 
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Election day would everywhere be as simul- 
taneous as Christmas, and votes would be 
polled with the punctuality with which 
puddings are eaten. But this would be 
to contract a campaign into a_battle—to 
make a short story out of a great military 
serial, peppered with exciting incidents, to 
be continued in our next. We want our 
vicissitudes, our sharpshooting, our skir- 
mishing, our days of triumph for the 
Whigs, and our days of triumph for the 
What we like best of all is when 
the fighting is so level that the Election 
progresses as breathlessly as a good Uni- 
versity boat race. Failing that, we like 
to see one side swamping the other, like 
a great flood, the stream rising daily higher 
and higher, with a crescendo roar, till the 
vanquished are swept away in a thunderous 
mountain of waters. So for a full moon the 
waters rage, the noise of battle roars, till 
our suppressed fighting instincts have been 
deluded into repose and satisfaction, till 
the champing war-horses have been quieted 
by being allowed to snort and cry “Ha! 
ha !” to see the glitter of stage spears, and 
to hear the noise of the supers and the 
shouting. This is the real end masked 
beneath all those interminable phrases. 
And it is achieved at any and every cost. 
For does not everybody complain that a 
General Election upsets everything? The 
publishers groan, the theatrical managers 
tear their wigs. Englishmen cannot think 
of two things at once; they are like 
heavy, solid craft, sound of timber but 
slow of turning. “One thing at a time” 
is a national proverb. They cannot even 
read two books at once, and if two classics 
should be published on the same day one 
would be a failure. There is the book of 
the week, and the book of the season,’ and 
the book of the year. This applies even to 
our appreciation of past periods, and because 
Shakespeare is the first of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the rest are nowhere. Where- 
fore one would suppose that everybody 
would make haste to get the Election out 
of the way; but, on the contrary, it is 
allowed to linger on, till sometimes our 
overstrained suspense snaps, and _ the 
Election dribbles out in unregarded issues. 
No, the fight’s the thing! War, if not 
dead, is banished from our shores; the 
duello has been laughed to death; cock- 
fighting and bull-baiting have ceased to 
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charm: politics alone remains to gratify 
the pugnacity and cruelty that civilisation 
has robbed of their due objects. How we 
brighten up again at a bye-election, when 
duels which passed unregarded in the big 
battle, when towns scarcely noted at the 
fag-end of the great campaign, become the 
cynosure of every eye. Through Slocum 
or Eatanswill the hub of the universe 
temporarily passes: to its population of 
four thousand, mostly fools, are entrusted 
the destinies of the Empire; it is theirs 
to make or mar. The duel is watched by 
a breathless nation. The party leaders on 
each side cheer on their men ; their careers 
and claims and countenances fill up the 
papers, and they cross swords in a shower 
of telegrams. Advice to those about to 


enter Parliament: Elect for a bye-election. 
Why be a nonentity, a mere M.P., when by 
a little patience you may hold the centre 
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of the stage, if only for a week? Better 
almost to be beaten at a bye-election than 
to be successful at a General. 


_” case I should ever seek the suffrages 
of electors myself, I would venture 
to remind opposition agents and private 
secretaries that these random 

criticisms of the glorious 

constitution (hear, hear!) of 

that great Empire on which 

the sun never sets (cheers), | 

over which the Union Jack ‘i 

waves (loud cheers)—a thou- 

sand years the battle and the 

breeze—hem !—I—I—ahem ! 

— Lord Salisbury (loud and _ prolonged 
cheers)—I mean that I trust they will not 
forget that all this is set down without 
prejudice. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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